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EGYPT. 


T the end of last week the Western Powers played 

their last card as the special protectors of Egypt and 
immediate arbiters of Egyptian politics. Their Consut- 
Grnerat presented to the Egyptian Ministry a Joint Note, 
in which they demanded that Arazi and two of his col- 
leagues should withdraw into honourable exile, and that 
the Ministry should resign, and declared that the 
Western Powers would exact the fulfilment of their 
requirements. This was a mere piece of bluff. It was 
trading on the last chance that Arabi Pasua, finding his 
hold over the country and the army insecure, might yield 
to the vague threats of the Western Powers, acting on 
their own account and representing nothing but the com- 
bination of English and French influence. The Note 
failed, and is therefore open to any amount of ridicule 
and reproach; but if it had succeeded, it would have 
been thought a brilliant inspiration. And for a mo- 
ment it seemed as if it would have succeeded. The 
Ministry did resign, not because it was bidden to 
do so, but because the Kuepive accepted the Note, 
and the Ministry declared it could no longer serve a 
master who made himself the tool of foreigners, Still 
it did resign. The KueviveE at once proceeded to 
arrange for anew Ministry favourable to the Western 
Powers, and announced that he had assumed the supreme 
command of the army. Newspaper correspondents, far 
from thinking that the Joint Note was a foolish blunder, 
telegraphed to England in hot haste that it had had a magi- 
cal effect, that Arabi had given in, and that the whole crisis 
was over. Ina few hours everything had changed. Arasi 
assured himself of the support of the army; the Governor 
of Alexandria telegraphed that he gave the Kurpive 
twelve hours to restore ARABI to power; the Governor of 
Cairo announced that he would obey no one but the 
Surtan ; the Notables and leading natives of Cairo were 
made to understand that, unless Arabi was restored, 
they would be killed. On Sunday afternoon a tumultuous 
crowd of soldiers, Notables, and merchants rushed to 
the Kuepivé, implored him to restore Arani, threatened 
to imprison him if he declined, and terrified him with 
the prospect of an immediate beginning of indiscriminate 
bloodshed. .The KuepivE had no choice, and, as he 
expressed it, bowed to the will of the nation. Since 
then AraBI has acted as sole dictator. He has given it 
to be understood that the Kuepive is to be deposed; he 
undertakes that foreigners shall be safe, but only so long 
as no foreign troops are landed in Egypt; he has sent a 
large portion of his army to Alexandria; he is erecting 
batteries to command the Western ironclads ; and it is now 
no longer the Western Powers that menace him, but he 
who menaces the Western Powers. The English fleet 
at Alexandria has been largely and hastily strengthened ; 
but this has been done, not with the view of securing 
the lives of English subjects, but with the view of 
securing the safety of the small English fleet that was 
sent to Alexandria. This is, it must be owned, an ending 
of the Joint Protectorate which cannot but be painful to 
England. We sent our ships to Alexandria to uphold this 
Protectorate ; and now, as Mr. Giapsrone very truly points 
out, English subjects are only safe in Egypt on the con- 
dition that the English fleet keeps as quiet as an equal 
number of fishiug-boats. We cannot give the slightest 
protection to the Kugpive uuless be runs uway and 


manages to get on board an English ironclad ; and we have 
to send more ships in order to save the ships already sent 
from being blown to pieces. 

When it was evident that the Western Powers could do 
nothing of themselves, they at once turned to Constanti- 
nople. They requested that the Porte would declare its 
approval of all the Kuepive had done, and summon 
Arabi and his associates to Constantinople. The Kuepive 
telegraphed to ask that a Turkish Commissioner might be 
sent, and it has been stated that Sir Epwarp Mater had 
been able to assure the Kuepive that his request wonld 
be granted. But the Porte naturally and properly asked 
whether it was meant that the order to Aran to submit 
should be a real order, to be enforced if disobeyed. To give 
an order that might and probably would be disobeyed, 
and then do nothing to enforce it, was obviously a most 
dangerous process to the Sutray’s authority. The 
Western Powers were willing that the Sutran should 
use force, but that the amount and method of his 
exercise of force should be limited beforehand. The 
other Powers were as much, or nearly as much, inter- 
ested in this question as England and France, and 
the German Powers are much better able than the 
Western Powers are to see that any conditions which the 
Sutran accepts are fulfilled. It was necessary that all the 
Great Powers, in conjunction with the Porte, should settle 
what is to be done in Egypt, and how Egypt is to be 
governed in future. This is the end to which everything 
has been long drifting, and at last it has been reached. The 
general views of the English Government have long been 
known. Lord GranviLte has held throughout that Turkish 
intervention was the only practicable intervention; and 
that, if there was to be armed intervention, it must be 
carried on under the authority of all Europe. To him, 
therefore, there was nothing painful in seeing a Conference 
of Ambassadors determining the character ot a Turkish in- 
tervention. But it was very different to France and the 
French. The French Government has openly scouted the 
notion of ever permitting a single Turkish soldier to 
land in Egypt. It has always fought shy of any reference 
to the general voice of Europe in the settlement of 
Egyptian matters; it has proclaimed that France had a 
preponderating influence in Egypt, and would show that 
she knew how to defend it. M. pz Freycinet had to eat 
many big and brave words before he could come to the 
Chamber on Thursday and announce that he was alto- 
gether opposed to French military intervention in Egypt, 
that he had asked Europe to meet in Conference over 
Egypt, and that he would abide by its decisions. All that 
he could rely on was the strong hope that Frenchmen 
generally had been brought to see that, whether they 
liked it or not, they must submit to the inevitable. The 
event justified his anticipations. M. Gamserra made a 
speech in a state of furious excitement, and called on 
the Chamber and all the world to notice how France 
was being humiliated. But his passionate appeal to 
the sensitiveness of French honour was disregarded. 
The Chamber had only one thought—how France was 
to get out of a scrape. M. Gamperta conld insist with 
pertect justice that the course which M. pe Freyciver 
proposed to take was contrary to all the traditions of 
French policy. Nor is the danger on which M. Gamberra 
dwells, with exaggeration perhaps and too much pas- 
sionate vehemence, but with a profound conviction, by 
uuy mcuns un inugiuary danger. The troubles of Frauce 
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in Tunis, and even in Algeria, may be increased by this 
new and manifest strengthening of the authority of the 
Caipn. But more pressing dangers were present to the 
minds of those who had to choose between M. be Frey- 
cixet and M. Gamprrra. They had to consider whether 
France could afford to brave the displeasure of Germany, 
and they felt that France could not afford this. 
When they had settled this, their course was simple. 
They voted for the Minister of whose policy Prince 
BrsMarck approves, and against his opponent whose policy 
Prince Bismarck condemns. 

It is naturally asked whether nothing is to be done 
while the Conference meets, debates, and decides. Foreigners 
who have anything to lose are quitting Egypt as fast as 
they can. Those who cannot leave have sent off their 
women and children. Banks are transmitting to a place 
of greater safety their documents and their bullion ; all 
business is at a standstill; even agricultural operations. 
are discontinued. Meanwhile, the lives of all foreigners, 
and especially of all Englishmen and Frenchmen, are in 
some danger, and the liberty, and perhaps the life, of the 
Kuepive isin great danger. What is perhaps even more 
remarkable is that preparations are being made with 
feverish and ostentatious rapidity to endanger English 
men-of-war. Lord Satispury, while carefully avoiding 
every topic that could embarrass the Ministry at a crisis 
which concerns the nation and not a party, could 
searcely avoid calling attention to the singular spectacle 
of the first of naval Powers sending its ships to protect 
its subjects, protecting no one, looking on quietly while a 
handfal of barbarians is preparirg to destroy the ships 
sent, and having to pour in a reinforcement of ironclads in 
order to save the little contingent that carries the flag of 
England. At the same time there is much force in Mr. 
GtapstTone’s contention that of all things at the present 
moment the best thing is to do nothing. Arasi holds 
precious hostages for our inactivity, and we are obliged 
to content ourselves with calculating the balance of 
probabilities. The most that can be said is that, on the 
whole, it is probable that Arasr will continue to control 
the army, that, if he controls the army, there will be no 
massacre of foreigners, and that he has more to gain than 
to lose by sparing the Kuepive. Things have come to 
such a pass that the best way of protecting Englishmen is 
not to protect them at all, but to confide them unre- 
servedly to the mercies of a man who has defied 
England and is preparing to commit acts of hostility 
against her. There is to all appearance no immediate 
reason why the friends of those who are in Egypt should 
feel any serious anxiety. But it is useless to disguise that, 
although the safety of individuals may not be menaced, 
the general dangers of the situation are by no means at an 
end. It is impossible to say how far the present state of 
comparative tranquillity may last if the labours of the Con- 
ference are protracted for any length of time. It is further 
impossible to say how far Arabi is prepared to yield to 
Turkish intervention. He might yield without a blow 
to the armed authority of the Sunray, but he also 
might not. If he made up his mind to resist, he would 
take his chance of punishment once for all, and he might 
do many things besides merely resisting if he once deter- 
mined to risk his life. It must also be remembered 
that if he sees that Tarkish intervention is really coming, 
and if he dislikes it, he has a formidable instrument 10 
his hands for anticipating the conclusions of the Confer- 
ence. He has only to fire on the English fleet, and he will 
oblige England to use force before the Turks arrive. He 
can, if he pleases, make the primary intervention one of 
the detested foreigners, and stand or fall as the heroic 
adversary of the infidel, and not_as a rebel against the 
Cauiru. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRIME BILL. 


ih tee Opposition would have been more or less than 
human if it had refrained from sarcasm on the con- 
trast between Mr. GuapsTone’s attitude towards the demand 
for delay on the second reading ot the Arrears Bill and 
his attitude towards Mr. Parnect’s obstractive tactics as 
to Mr. Dayry’s amendment on Thursday. Provided, how- 
ever, that the position which the Home Secretary took up 
on the subject of that .amcndment is maintained, it is not 
& matter of much importance whether the division took 
placo on Thursday night or on Friday afternoon. The 


discussion itself was more instructive than encouraging. 
The support which the Home Rule and Land League 
party received from English Liberals, not merely of the 
wee of Mr. Cowen and Mr. Hopwoon, but of the type of 

r. HeneaGe and Lord Epmunp Fitzmaurice, gives matter 
for unpleasant reflection. It shows that even the events of 
the last two years have not dispelled the profound ignorance 
of some English Liberals as to the actual state of Ireland, 
and that the belief in political and legal commonplaces, 
which is the bane of all parties, still exercises its control 
over them. The question at issue was the proposed ex- 
clusion of political crimes, treason, treason-felony, and the 
like, from the operation of the clause which transfers trials 
from judge and jury toa commission of judges unhampered 
by jarymen who will not convict. The arguments by 
which this proposal were supported were as motley as the 
political coats of the persons who uttered them. On the 
} one hand, it was urged that there have been no trials for 
‘treason or treason-felony for some years in Ireland; on 
the other, that treason was a specially judge-made crime, 
and, therefore, that the administration of the law re- 
/ specting it could not safely be confided to judges alone. 
Mr. Cowen quoted Judge Jerrreys. Lord ‘Epomonp Firz- 
MAURICE, with somewhat typical Whig doctrinairism, 
objected to the. inclusion of political crimes because 
the report of the House of Lords, on which the Bill is in a 
way based, had said nothing about such crimes. ll 
these varying contentions agreed in one thing only—in 
unanimity of refusal to look at the facts and the present 
time. That what Irish juries did in 1867 can have no 
bearing on what they do now; that qualms abont the 
etiquette of administering judge-made law by judges are 
singularly out of place before such crimes as that of the 
Phoenix Park ; that Judge Jerrreys is, in the circumstances 
of the present day, a rhetorical property as applicable to 
the subject as Mr. CruMMies’s pump; that the House of 
Lords; not having had the events of the last year before 
them, could in their report on the jury system have taken 
no possible notice of those events ; these things, it might 
have been thought, are plain enough. But they are plain 
to those who choose to look at the tacts, and, by the simple 
process of not looking at the facts, it is of course possible 
to ignore them. 


There was no fault to find with the defence of the 
Government position by the Home Secretary, though it 
might have been satisfactory if some of his colleagues had 
seconded him. Sir Witt1am Harcourt made an excellent 
point against Mr. Davey by reminding him that there is 
no crime in the calendar on which law is more judge-made 
than it is on the crime of murder, which Mr. Davey would 
hardly exclude from the Bill. He made a point still more 
obvious, but also more practically important, by pointing 
out that a limitation to agrarian crime would pretty cer- 
tainly exclude such crimes as the murder of Lord F'repErick 
CavenpisH. Mr. Gipson brashed away the whole argument 
that juries were not proved to be unwilling to convict in 
political cases by an elaborate and pointed reference to 
“a case tried in Dublin eighteen months ago,” where, in 
spite of the clearest facts and an unmistakable charge, the 
jury failed to do more than disagree. But it might have 
been desirable that some member of the Government 
should have supported the Home Sscrerary in pointing 
out that the exclusion of political offences would be tanta- 
mount to an ignoring of the actual state of Ireland. 
Among persons who know that state there is, no doubt, a 
difference of opinion as to the extent to which mere greed 
for land and hostility to the English Government overlap 
each other. To some they seem to be very nearly co- 
extensive; to others they appear merely to have a certain 
extent of common ground. Bnt there is no difference of 
opinion as to the fact that the overlapping and inter- 
mixture do, to whatever extent, exist; and that the more 
criminal acts, even when they seem to be purely agrarian 
in character, are largely prompted by a political motive. 
This being the case, it is of the very highest importance 
that the two departments of crime as to which Irish 
public opinion is certainly unsound—agrarian crime 
and political vrime—should be covered by one and the same 
Bill, and dealt with in one and the same fashion. Only in 
this way can the determination of the Government to 
restore order be satisfactorily manifested, and only in this 
way can the reign of anarchy and marder be finally stopped. 
The height of practical unwisdom was probably reached in 
Mr. Heneace’s proposal that, if the Government wauted to 
deal with treason-felony, they should deal with it by a 
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separate Bill. It is apparently, in Mr. Hensace’s opinion, 
so easy to get Irish Coercion Bills through the House of 
Commons that there cannot be too many of them. ; 


- Mr. Grapsroxe’s words on Thursday night contained a 
distinct declaration of No surrender on the point, and it 
will be a most unfortunate thing if this declaration is not 
maintained. Nothing conld more thoroughly justify the 
saying quoted by Mr. Sara the other day at South- 
ampton, that the Government is a “‘ Government of giving 
“way.” ‘It would be a thousand times better that no Bill 
should be brought in at all than that it should be mutilated 
and weakened in Committce. For by allowing this the 
Government would make avother step on the road by 
which (as by an increasing chorus of testimony from all 
sorts and conditions of men it is admitted) the relations of 
England and Ireland have travelled to this present pass. 
It would be difficult to assemble a quintet of men more 
different in intellectual and political character, in tempera- 
ment and in circumstances; than Mr. W. H. Sirs, Lord 
Grey, Mr. Gotpwin Smirs, Lord Satispury, and Mr. 
Avuseron Hersert. Yet these five persons (to whom 
others not much less representative in other ways might 
be added) have within the last week or two, each in his 
own way, stated the same conclusion—that want of steadi- 
ness in the attitude of England towards Ireland is the 
whole and sole cause of the present evils. The individual 
judgment of some of the persons named may be thought of 
dubious value; that of others may be said to be affected by 
personal or partisan motives. But that all five of them, dif- 
fering in the details of their accusation, should agree almost 
absolutely in its general tenor, is a remarkable fact enough 
for the average Englishman who has not thought much 
on the subject to reflect upon. That the vast majority of 
Englishmen who have thought on the subject agree in this 
conclusion is certain. Now it is scarcely a month since 
the last “ giving way ” took place, and all men know what 
followed. Even the Arrears Bill, necessary as it may be 
in a way, partakes only too much of the fatal character of 
compromise, concession, and retreat. ‘Pay your rents 
“ up to date with the allowance we now offer,” was the 
stipulation of the. Land Act, and before twelve months 
have passed the stipulation is cancelled and a fresh bribe 
given. If, therefore, after this, the Bill for the Prevention 
of Crime (meditated, we are told, for long, and not brought 
in on the spur of the moment, or under the inflaence 
of panic) were now to be watered down, the confidence 
of Irish agitators in the omnipotence of the means they 
use would be strengthened almost to the uttermost possible 
degree. It is well, of course, that the proposed measures 
should be thoroughly discussed, and that a respectful 
hearing should be given to all criticisms of detail which 
tend merely to the alteration, not to the weakening, of the 
measure, There are often more ways than one of carrying 
out the same purpose, and, if one set of ways seems pre- 
ferable to another, let it by all means be employed. 


But the most important thing is that what is called. 


the severity of the measure should in no case be 
relaxed. The whole justification of it—its whole reason 
for existence—is the argument that it is intended so to be 
used as to be a terror to the evil-disposed only. The 
weakening of it, therefore, strengthens those evil-disposed. 
Alleviating provisions are not required, because the appli- 
cation of the measure itself is to be limited to those in 
whose case no alleviation is deserved. To blunt the sword 
which is put into the hands of the ministers of justice is 
a singular way of proceeding. Let there be no sword at 
all, or let it be sharp. 


SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR. 


TL appears that a a pty published at Madrid has 
revived the periodical agitation for the acquisition of 
Gibraltar, All the Spanish newspapers applaud the pro- 
posal, which is not confined to a single object. The writer 
considers that Spain ought to command the entrance to 
the Mediterranean by fortifying both shores of the Straits, 
and probably by maintaining a powerful nayy. The 
clforts of the present Government to retrieve the finan- 
cial credit of Spain are, as might be expected, less 
popular than projects of aggrandizement. The rest- 
Jessness of other States, or of journalists who profess to 
represent their interests, has naturally infected a nation 
which is habitually discontented with its present position. 


| The Spaniards are not likely to forget that. three centuries 


ago their arms and their influence dominated Europe. The 
possession of the greater part of South America both 
gratified the ambitious temper of the people and impressed 
the imagination of foreign rivals. Since the loss of the 
colonies in the first half of the present century judicious 
politicians have perhaps discovered that the resources of 
Spain have not been materially diminished. From time to 
time schemes for the recovery of former political greatness 
have been received with popular favour. Apocryphal 
traditions of the national share in the expulsion of Napo- 
LEON from the Peninsula have been supposed to prove the 
military prowess of the nation, and a real and rapid growth 
of material prosperity has inspired well-founded confidence. 
The admission of the modern kingdom of Italy into the 
privileged circle of Great Powers has naturally produced a 
feeling of envy or emulation. Not many years have p 
since O’DonveLL, during his short tenure of power, con- 
trived a war with Morocco, with the avowed object of 
displaying the power of his country; and for'the same 
purpose he made partial attempts to encroach on the inde- 
pendence of some of the liberated colonies. The war 
with Chili and Peru resulted in ignominions failure. San 
Domingo was abandoned, and afterwards revolution and 
civil war rendered it impossible for O’DonNnELL’s successors 
to prosecute his dreams of aggrandizement ; but since the 
restoration of the hereditary monarchy internal dissensions 
have subsided. It does not appear that any recognized 
party has yet pledged itself to the proposals of a political 
amateur, but the maintenance of the claim to Gibraltar 
has long been regarded as an indispensable test of 
patriotism. 

The pretension which is advanced on behalf of Spain to 
control the entrance to the Mediterranean is not easily 
intelligible. The possession of the great fortress, though 
it was combined with unquestioned maritime supre- 
macy, never enabled England during the old French 
war to obstruct the passage of the enemy’s ships be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Unless, as 
in the case of the Dardanelles, a narrow. strait is com- 
manded by batteries on the shore, it remains open to 
navigation. When the abandonment of the protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands was contemplated and discussed, 
some of the opponents of the surrender were in the habit 
of contending that the occupation of Corfu included the 
control of the Adriatic; yet it was absurd to pretend that 
the presence of an English garrison on the eastern side of 
the sea could prevent hostile ships from passing between 
the Italian and Albanian coasts. The Straits of Gibraltar 
are wide enough to provide similar facilities; and the 
value of the stronghold to its present owners depends on 
other considerations. If, as the pamphleteer assumes, 
the transfer of Gibraltar to Spain would involve the 
control of the Straits by the new possessor, it would be 
absurd to discuss the question of allowing a possible 
enemy to exclude English shipping from the Mediter- 
ranean. The only plausible argument which can be used 
on the part of Spain is derived from the modern doctrine 
of national or geographical unity. In a certain sense the 
Rock of Gibraltar is a part of Spain, because it is con- 
nected with the main land by a narrow isthmus, The 
Spaniards have a sentimental repugnance to the occupation 
by foreigners of a spot which they regard as a part of their 
own territory. There is no reason to suppose that the in- 
habitants of the town haye any wish to transfer their alle- 
giance to the neighbouring Power. In the similar case of 
the Ionian Islands agitators had persuaded the populace 
that they desired union with the Kingdom of Greece. The 
demand for the surrender of Gibraltar is of an entirely 
different character. The neighbourhood of an English 
settlement operates as a check on the protective policy of 
Spain; and the inhabitants both of the town and of the 
adjacent parts are interested in maintaining the compara- 
tively free trade which already exists. 

Inquiries into the origin of the English dominion at 
Gibraltar are practically useless. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht the fortress was formally secured to England; 
and an occupation of a century and three-quarters 
creates or confirms an undoubted title. The result 
of the siege of Gibraltar by the French and Spanish 
forces exactly a hundred years ago enlisted the national 
pride in the maintenance of a possession which had been 
valiantly and successfully defended. In the present day 
the advocates of a surrender are few and insignificant. 
Prince Bismarck was in error if he asserted that the transfer 
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of Corfu to Greece was a symptom of national decline. 
The proposition would be much more plausible if it could 
be justified by a voluntary transfer of Gibraltar to Spain. 
The concession would be attributed to a fear of remote 
and doubtfui dangers. One possible result might be the 
eventual acquisition of the place by a more formidable 
Power than Spain; but it is unnecessary and perhaps im- 
prudent to discuss a policy which would be profoundly 
unpopular in England. At present the possession of 
Gibraltar is valuable, partly on commercial grounds, and 
also because a coaling station half way between the English 
ports and Malta is almost indispensable; but the most 
conclusive reason for keeping the fortress is that it belongs 
to England, and that there is no equitable or prac- 
tical reason for abandoning the possession. Spain 
has nothing to offer in exchange, except perhaps some 
relaxation of an irrational tariff. Recent experience of 
negotiations with France illustrates the expediency of 
keeping political and commercial interests distinct and 
separate. The majority of intelligent Englishmen now 
disapprove of the practice of buying off oppressive duties 
which injure the foreign consumer more directly than the 
ducing competitor. The cession of Gibraltar would 
in any case be an extravagant price to pay for the freer 
admission of English mein. into Spanish markets. 

If the revived agitation induces the Spanish Government 
to make overtures for negotiation with respect to Gibraltar, 
the English Cabinet will, if it is well advised, refuse to 
discuss the question. If there were a reasonable proba- 
bility of taking the place by force, it is possible that Spain 
might run the risk of a war, for which some other pretext 
would be found. As it may be hoped that such a contin- 
gency is impossible, there is no serious danger in rhetorical 
appeals to national prejudice or sentiment. It is convenient to 
regard the property of nations or of individual persons as 
an ultimate fact. It is for claimants to establish, if they 
can, an adverse title, in private cases by legal methods, 
and where nations are concerned by superior force. The 
precedent of extending any territory on geographical or 
ethnologi — might prove in a high degree em- 
barrassing. The Channel Islands are much nearer to the 
French than to the English coast, and the inhabitants, with 
some exceptions, speak the French language. The sur- 
render of Gibraltar would perhaps encourage the French to 
propose the abandonment of possessions which look on the 
map as if they ought to belong to France. It is true that 
the Channel Islands are the oldest part of the English 
monarchy ; but the Duchy of Normandy, of which they 
formed a part, has been for many centuries a part of 
France. In recent times Italian speakers and writers 
have sometimes pretended to believe that the English 
are intruders in Malta, although the native popa- 
lation of the island is Arabic in race and language. ‘The 
common use of Italian by some of the upper classes, lay 
and clerical, forms, according to modern notions, a pretext 
for treating Malta as a part of “ unrecovered Italy.” Some 
American politicians extend the so-called Monroe doc. 
trine to the rights, if not to the territories, of England on 
the American continent. A few years ago the same theory 
was applied to Cuba, which Spain holds by a title wholly 
unconnected with geographical proximity. The Imperial 
instinct which some of the present Ministers have de- 
nounced may be lawfully cherished when it is confined to 
the maintenance of the Empire as it exists. It is a super- 
fluous task to examine the origin of arrangements which 
have survived many wars, many treaties of peace, and a 
long series of years. 


HOME RULE AS AN OPEN QUESTION. 


vpmAT the magazines and reviews for the present month 
should contain a large number of articles on the 
Irish .question has nothing in it that is of itself sar- 
prising. Nor can it be said to be surprising to well-in- 
formed persons that a great majority of these papers should 
have the character of ballons d’essai on the subject of Home 
Rule. Not long ago there was no discord on this subject 
among responsible English politicians. Mr. GLapsronz was 
believed to be as sound as Lord Beaconsrietp. Lord 
HartincTon, if his own statements could be trusted, was 
known to be no “more in doubt than Lord Satispury. Of 
late days it is notorious that this accord has ceased. 
Reckless and thonghtless Radicals like Sir Wiraip 
Lawson have for some time past shouted “Go in peace!" 


Mr. Grapstoxe himself has in his own inimitable fashion 
of suggestion conveyed the impression that he is open to 
offers ; and the word has been passed to the organs of the 
party in the press to hint the dangers of Tory pliability, 
and to insinuate by a kind of silent implication’ that it 
would be well to anticipate those dangers. The function 
which the signed magazine papers of these days play in 
politics is peculiar and novel. They are not always of 
much weight—weight is rather against the ballon d’essai— 
but they tend to familiarize the public with a question 
which is supposed to be imminent and to elicit expressions 
of opinion about it. One paper, indeed, which has to do 
with Ireland, the long and remarkable article contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century by Lord Grey, stands out as 
having nothing to do with this question of the hour 
directly. It is simply an historical exposure (all the more 
damaging because Lord Grey is as little satisfied with the 
present Opposition as with the present Government) of 
the course of English dealing with Ireland during the last 
fifteen years. A heavier charge hasseldom been brought, and 
still seldomer proved so amply. But it is chiefly im- 
portant at the present moment, not for what it directly 
proves, but because it follows from it that the course of 
vacillating concession which Lord Grey summarizes and 
condemns can have only one result—the result of the final, 
or all but final, concession of Home Rule. 


Two other papers in the same review, and two more ip 
the Contemporary, are directly and expressly devoted to 
the subject which is believed to occupy Mr. Grapstonz’s 
thoughts. None of them are by writers or politicians of 
much note; but it has been already pointed out that this 
is a matter of comparative unimportance. The Marquess 
of BLanpFrorD, who writes in the Nineteenth Century, might 
be better worth attending to but for two things. Lord 
BianprorD has nothing to say except repetitions of the 
usual leading article, extolling Mr. Guapstone and re- 
viling the Tory party and the Irish landowners; nor has. 
he, unfortunately, a sufficient command of the English 
language to enable him even to present this well-known 
matter in a readable form. The permanent staff of a 
popular monthly review might surely prevent occasional 
contributors from speaking of Mr. Giapstone as “ a figure- 
“head for hurling every species of abuse.” But when 
Lord Branprorp has been “reduced and corrected,” as 
meteorologists would say, to the standard of intelligible 
English, what he says does not come to much, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carrny, who follows, takes up Mr. Guapstone’s 
cue, and rejoices that the non possumus attitade has been 
abandoned in reference to Home Rale. . He is not ex- 
tremely lucid in stating his own plan in reply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s invitation, but it comes, in his own lan- 
guage, to the proposing of a Federal Government for 
the United Kingdom; a Federal Government of which 
Mr. M‘Cartuy is good enough to hint that Scotland 
and Wales will probably soon be members as well 
as Ireland. As for the papers in the Contemporary 
Review written by Messrs. Finch and Davnyt, 
they consist of little more than a repetition of an 
old ignoratio elenchi. They draw a picture of English 
misrule of Ireland in times past, and they urge the conclu- 
sion that Ireland ought to be left to herself in times pre- 
sent. Such a method of proceeding can, of course, have 
no effect at all, except on Mr. Guapstong and those who 
with him talk about the national conscience, without per- 
ceiving that a nation, unlike an individual, has no moral 
right to repair a wrong.done by itself in the past by doing 
@ wrong to itself in the present—that it is simply a 
trastee for its constituent parts, and that it must do the 
best for each and all of them under the conditions 
which exist for the time being. Itcan have no effect even 
on the most tender national-conscienced man who has not 
only a conscience, but a knowledge of history. But there 
may be a sufficient number of English voters whose power 
of ethical and political discernment is equalled by their 
knowledge of the past (both being in turnin equation with 
zero) to make it worth while to repeat this kind of thing. 

Mr. M‘Cartuy, as might be expected, shows the chief 
glimmer of a perception of the point at issue. That point 
is whether the coucession of Home Rule is an open 
question, or whether it is not; whether it is one to be 
debated by pros and cons, or whether it is one barred and 
anticipated altogether by a previous question—the question 
of the salus populi Anglicani. That is io say, the differ- 
ence is the iamous one of the old political caricature—the 
difference between debating with what sauce the animal 
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is to be cooked and debating whether it is to be 
killed. As against all these writers, every English 
politician of eminence hitherto, and the vast majo- 
rity of capable English students of pelitics now, 
have been and are of opinion that a Federal Go- 
vernment for the United Kingdom is equivalent to its 
political extinction at the first crisis. That such political 
extinction would be the most grievous blow possible to 
Ireland herself; that her independence is obviously un- 
natural and impossible; that to alter slightly the empty 
fastian of Irish patriotic rant quoted by one of the writers 
before us, “Ireland’s patent not to be an independent 
“ State comes direct from Heaven,” is indeed clear enough ; 
but there is no necessity to go into these unprofitable 
questions. It is said that Ireland was mtn 4 
prosperous during the last two decades of the eighteent 
century. Asa matter of fact, its marvellous prosperity 
ended in hopeless internal anarchy, and in such a condi- 
tion of things that Great Britain could not, had it not 
been put an end to, have continued, still less have won, the 
great stroggle which was the crisis, not merely of her 
history, but of that of the modern world. Lord 
Brianvrorp talks of America, and more than one of these 
advocates pine for atime when Ireland shall stand to Eng- 
land as Massachusetts standsto Virginia. It is permissible 
to Lord BianprorD, whose knowledge of history is probably 
equal to his knowledge of English, to speak of the American 
Civil War as the result of the effort of the slaveholders to 
break up the Union. Every student of politics knows that 
it was the natural result of a Federal system, neutralized 
though that system was in some degree by the subdivision 
of the States. A Great Britain constituted on Mr. 
M‘Carrny's plan would be like an America in which, 
instead of scores of States, there should be three or four 
Federal entities such as North, South, West, and Tramon- 
tane. Given a general European war, does anybody 
suppose that Norway would not hamper Sweden; that 
Austria would not be bound hand and foot by Hungary ? 
These things are to all practical politicians certainties. 
The old figure which Irishmen, with their usual hot- 
headedness, take as an insult is a simple statement of 
fact. If they could unmoor Ireland, and moor it a thousand 
miles off, federation or separation would be a practical 
question. As things are, federation would be only prac- 
ticable at the certain cost of reducing the federation, 
supposing it to last, to impotence, and endangering the 
satety of the greater and more important portion, sup- 
posing it not to‘last. The question, therefore, for 
Englishmen is, whether this, which is not a risk, but a 
certainty, is to be accepted. Scotland, which had won 
and kept for itself an integrity and a separate existence 
to which the condition of Ireland before the English con- 
quest offers no parallel, surrendered it, not exactly 
willingly, but deliberately, for the greater benefits of 
union, and in face of the logical and geographical necessi- 
ties of the case. Ireland has nothing to surrender, no 
sacrifice to make; she has simply to accept accomplished 
facts instead of idly and mischievously kicking against 
them. With the people of England united on the question 
of the integrity of the Empire, that integrity, despite Irish 
disaffection, is perfectly safe. It is impossible to imagine 
any course of action which would more richly deserve the 
name of treason than the action of any Englishman who 
attempts to introduce or to foster diversity of opinion on 
the subject. 


AMERICA AND THE SUSPECTS. 


To report that Mr. LoweLt was to be recalled in 
deference to Irish clamour has not thus far been con- 
firmed. In general, the action of foreign Governments in 
relation to their diplomatic agents is scarcely a legitimate 
subject of criticism. Of late years American Ministers in 
England have for the most part held office only fora short 
term, some of them having voluntarily retired, while others 
have been superseded, for the most part on grounds of 
party convenience. Mr. Lowe. is acceptable in English 
society, and his literary reputation secures him general 
popularity. Of his political opinions it is only known 
that he isa member of the Republican party; but he is 
believed not to have taken any prominent part in politics. 
Though his disposition to the country in which he now 
resides is supposed to be friendly, it has been his fortune 
to make more than one disagreeable communication to the 


English Government. The despatches about Chili, Pern, 
Sonth America in general, and the Panama Canal were 
transmitted through Mr. Lowest, although they were 
probably composed by Mr. Biaine with a view to his 
pretensions to the Presidency. Of late Mr. Lowet has been 
occupied in urging the claims of naturalized American 
citizens of Irish extraction; and it appears from the pub- 
lished correspondence that he has been instructed to use 
arguments of which he may perhaps personally have dis- 
approved. He appears to have executed the orders of his 
superiors with vigour, and sometimes almost with acrimony ; 
bat he may perhaps have disclosed his personal belief 
that the doctrines propounded by his Government are in 
many respects untenable. Some of the complaints which 
are ostensibly directed against Mr. Lowett are really ad- 
dressed to the Presipenr and the Secrerary of Srare; 
but Mr. Freincnuysen has lately resolved to conciliate 
popular favour by entire subserviency to agitation. There 
is no reason to suppose that Mr. Lowe t will refuse to 
make himself the channel of inadmissible claims to which 
he may perhaps privately object; bat his assailants pro- 
bably think that it will be easier to remove a Foreign 
Minister than a Secretary of State. At one time Mr. 
LowELL was instructed by his Government to provide 
funds for the conveyance to America of some Kilmainhain 
suspects of ambiguous nationality. The money was not. 
in any instance paid; but American demagogues profess 
to object to the offer of a gift which may be misrepresented 
as a bribe, and in defiance of common sense they hold the 
agent responsible for the actions of his Government. 


It might have been expected that the controversy about 


closed with Lord GranviLLE’s unanswerable argument. It 
is impossible to explain away the declarations of Mr. 
Srewarp and other American Ministers that aliens and. 
natives are in every civilized country entitled to the same 
treatment and subject to the same liabilities. Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN’S comment on Mr. Sewarp’s formal state- 


of national difficulty, and that its substance and terms were 
not maturely considered. To repudiate a formal declara- 
tion which served its purpose when it was made is scarcely 
becoming on the part of such a Government as that of 
the United States. If any such criticism had _pro- 
ceeded from the English Government great offence would 
have been taken. ‘There is no doubt that the document 


propositions which it contains are unquestionably true. 
There is some convenience in reminding an adversary that 
he has admitted the principles which it may afterwards 
become his interest to dispute ; but. Lord Graxvitte would 
have occupied an unassailable position if he had confined 
himself to the merits of the case. It is, indeed, difficult 
to deal with General Grant’s audacious disregard of justice 
and of international law; put when Lord GranviLLe wrote, the 
American Secretary of Srate had not committed himself to 
the demand that American criminals should enjoy special 
immunities when they violated the laws of the hf nited 
Kingdom. The assertion that an alien is entitled to an 


of justice, is neither more nor less unreasonable than the 


from all penal consequences. If the law of the land 
required an early trial of malefactors, no special provision 
would be necessary for the benefit of foreigners; but the 
law of nations cannot define the procedure which may be 
held under municipal law. The American Government 
well knows that the trial which is demanded would result 
in an acquittal, notwithstanding the clearest proof of 
guilt. The demand of the Secrerary of Srare, therefore, 
amounts to a claim of entire irresponsibility. If the 
monstrous pretension were admitted, the Land League or 
the Fenian Council might habitually employ assassins who. 
had been naturalized in America. If they were discovered, 
they need only run the risk of immediate trial by a sym- 
pathizing jury. Even American politicians would be. 
ashamed to procure similar immunity for burglars or 
swindlers who might come under the jurisdiction of 
English criminal courts. Many of the Land League 
agents have committed more heinous crimes than do- 
mestic robbery or obtaining money by false pretences. 

It is doubtful whether the English Government was 
well advised in releasing some of the Irish-American 
suspects, and in offering freedom to the rest on condition 
| that they would leave the country. It may be prudent to 


Americans who violate the laws of England would have: 


ment of the law is that the despatch was written in a time: 


expressed Mr. Srwarp’s real opinions, especially as the 


early trial, which would probably cause an entire failure. 


contention that an American murderer should be exempt. 
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concede something to a friendly Power in excess of its 
just demands ; but, as it is impossible to conciliate American 
_ factions, it might be advisable to make a stand in the first 
instance. Every concession is liable to be quoted as a 
precedent for showing exceptional favour to American 
offenders. The Sgorerary of Stare agreed with Mr. 
Lower that incendiaries who, after a formal naturalization 
_in the United States, had returned to Ireland and lived 
there several years, ought not to be protected by the 
American Government; but even in this case Mr. 
Frevincuuysen stated that the Presipenr would confine 
himself to the strict line, of his duty. Governments, 
like private persons, have sometimes a disposition to 
convert a favour which they may receive intoa right. The 
release of American incendiaries seemed to imply 
consciousness of their title to the protection of their 
Government. It might, on the whole, have been better 
_ to announce a firm determination to make no distinction 
among criminals for the benefit of aliens. At this point 
_it will sooner or later be necessary to resist unjust 
demands. Any unfriendly feeling on the part of the 
, United States will be a cause for regret, but there is no 
danger of an open rapture. American politicians may 
_ compromise their self-respect and their adhesion to the 
_cause of law and order for the purpose of securing Irish 
_ votes for their respective parties ; but the nation will not 
be inclined to go to war for the sake of troublesome im- 
migrants, even though the Irish vote may sometimes 
decide elections. Although some conspicuous members of 
the Republican party disgraced themselves by attending 
the meeting at the Cooper Institute, the Democrats had 
anticipated them in the profession of lawless sympathies, 
andethey long since secured for the party the Irish vote in 
the great cities, 


According to some reports, Mr. Conk.inc was to be sent 
to London as suecessor to Mr. Lowgtt. His political rank 
would give him a fair claim to the office, but the selection 
would not be judicious. The toleration which the Ame- 
rican people display for tortuous methods of acquiring 

wer in no way concerns foreigners; but Mr. ConkLine 

1s, with the exception of Mr. Braine, the most notorious 
of political intriguers. Although he will, if he is ap- 
‘pointed, be courteously received in England, he will find 
that his course in,domestic politics is not regarded with 
admiration. He has undoubtedly strong claims on the 
section of the Republican party which is now repre- 
sented,by the Presipent, After his failure to procure 
the Presidential nomination for General Grant, Mr, Conk- 
LING, according to custom, selected as Vice-President the 
‘present chief of the Republic. He afterwards engaged in 
@ bitter quarrel with General Garriztp, who had ap- 
epee Mr. Conxine’s most formidable rival to the 
bighest rank in the Cabinet. The chief objection to the 
appointment of Mr. Conx.inc as Minister to England is 
that he shared in the lawless proceedings of the meeting at 
the Cooper Institute. -It is not certain that he feels any 
antipathy to England ; but, like his principal ally, General 
-Granr, he will shrink from no extravagance which may 
pushes the Irish vote. The removal of Mr. LowELt on 
he pretext that he has been unduly deferential to the 
English Government would imply that his successor was 
expected to be more pugnacious. The appointment of the 
head of the so-called Stalwart faction would be inconsistent 
with recent practice. Since the days of Mr. Bucuanay no 
party leader has been employed. as Minister in England; 
at if the American Government wishes to discontinue 
the present practice foreigners will have no right to 
complain, ei 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILLS. ~ 


“AN invention which has become the occasion of a 
mania, and may hereafter lead to a panic, must be 
considered to have attained its majority. Electric light- 
ing has already satisfied both these conditions. Whether 
the public are as eager to get shares in the new Companies 
which are being brought out every day as the prices quoted 
seem to show, is @ point on which only stockbrokers can 
_ speak confidently. An apparently active market may .not 


contain mary buyers who intend to hold what they have: 


bought, and the speculative belief that the shares in a new 
- uucdertaking will go higher before they fall is quite com. 
_ patible with a conviction that their fall is only a question 


of time, At present all that is clear is that a great deal 


of money must have been made. Shares on which rol. 
have been paid cannot be at 28 on the 25th of April and 
at 68 on the 16th of May without somebody’s being the 
richer, The wish to realize profits will of itself go far to 
account for the fall which has taken place since the latier 
date; and though these same shares do not now command 
such high prices, thereis nothing to show that the confidence 
hitherto placed in the commercial success of the invention 
has grown materially less. It may be felt by many or by 
few, but it is certainly felt. The Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace has probably had a great deal to do with the grow- 
ing popularity of these Companies. Until this was opened 
electric lighting was principally known in its application 
to street lamps. Whether it was better than gas even for 
this purpose was not certain; at least, there were many 
people who thought the new lamps in Piccadilly superior 
to those on the Thames Embankment. Even the stoutest 
friends of the new process must have felt uneasy at 
the thought of lighting a room with the alternate glare 
and flicker which had been a nine days’ wonder by the 
riverside. At Sydenham a primd facie case, at all events, 
was made out in favour of electricity as a substitute for 
gas in private houses, and this was all that was wanted 
to bring the new discovery into general favour. It may 
be well, however, to remark that the success of an in- 
vention is not the same thing as the success of the Com- 

anies first formed to bring it into actual use. To-day the 

rush and the Hammonp Companies are identified in many 
people’s.minds with the electric light. A little time hence 
these undertakings may have been left behind by others 
which have secured the use of some better or cheaper 
process. 


The resolutions already arrived at by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons furnish striking evidence of the 
progress which electric lighting has made in public esteem. 
The authors of these recommendations are plainly of 
opinion that the supply of electricity for this and other 
purposes: will soon become as universal as the supply of 
gas, and they are properly anxious not to deliver over the 
public to a new master without taking adequate securities 
that his power shall not be abused. The Committee 
propose to empower the Board of Trade to grant licences 
to local authorities, or to private undertakers with the 
consent of the local authorities, to supply electricity 
within a defined area, such licences to hold good for 
five years, but to be renewable. If the local autho. 
rities refuse their consent, private undertakers may apply 
to the Board of Trade for a provisional order; but 
such order shall not take effect until it has been confirmed 
by Parliament. The effect of these provisions, which are 
in* substance the same as those of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
Electric Lighting Bill, will be to give the local authorities 
a veto which, though not absolute, will be very far from 
ineffectual. An application for a provisional order, in- 
volving as it probably will all the expenses incident toa 
contested private Bill, is a very different thing from an ap- 
plication for a licence, and it will be in the power of every 
local authority to compel a private Company to have re- 
course to the more costly method. The motives which will 
lead a local authority to refuse its consent to an application 
for a licence will usually be either their intention to apply 
fora similar licence for themselves, or the fact that they 
already supply their district with gas. In the former case 
it is clear that they have a very sufficient reason for re- 
fusing their consent to the application of a private Com- 
pany. So many local authorities have of late years desired 
to take the supply of gas and water into their own hands, 


and found it practically impossible to do so from the fact 
of a private Company being already in possession, that to 
place fature private Companies in a similar position would 
be to defy past experience. Where the local authorities 
already supply gas, and do not wish their monopoly inter- 
fered with, the policy of enacting that no licence shall be 
given to a private Company without their consent is more 
doubtful. It is urged, by way of objection, that to 
give a local authority the power of at once omitting to 
supply electric light, and refusing to allow a private 
Cqmpany to supply it, except at a great preliminary cost, 
is;tg, subject the public to needless inconvenience and to 
depy electric lighting a fajr trial. On the other hand, it 
aust be remembered that the local authority is elected by 
jthose for whose use the-light would be intended ; and that, 
if the representatives of a given district do not care to see 
the,gas supplied by themselves give place to electricity 
supplied by. somebody else, it may he presumed that the 
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district itself is equally indifferent. It is conceivable that | the serviecs he had rendered to his party were so great, 


the ratepayers of some small town may be so content with | that he can hardly be said to have been promoted | by 
the light they already have as not to care to have their | being made a Lord Justice. The satisfaction caused 
streets broken up in order to supply them with a better _ by his appointment was not the satisfaction of see- 
light which they do not want. If so, we do not know why ing an eminent man receive an appropriate reward, so 
this better light should be forced on them. Even if they much as the satisfaction of finding that a man likely 
are not in agreement with the local authority on the sub- to make so strong and good a judge had been induced 


ject, the worst that can befall them is to wait for their 
light until another municipal election has given them an 
opportunity of returning representatives more to their 
mind. 

Another equally important recommendation deals with 
the purchase of private undertakings by the Jocal autho- 
rities. Where electricity is supplied under a provisional 
order the undertaking may be purchased compulsorily at 
the end of fifteen years, or of any subsequent period of 
five years. Where electricity is supplied under licence no 
such power is needed, as the licence is only to hold good 
for five years; and, if the local authorities wish then to 
purchase the undertaking, they can force the Company to 
sell, by refusing their consent to the issue of a fresh licence. 
For the purpose of the purchase of any undertaking created 
by a provisional order, no regard is to be had to the fact 
that the purchase is compulsory, or to any past or future 
profits. The land, bnildings, and plant are to be taken at 
their fair market value, and the Company shall not be 
held to have anything to sell in the way of goodwill. The 
intention of this provision is obvious and excellent ; the 
only question is whether it is not too severe for its own 
purpose. Companies may not be prepared to supp.y 
electricity for fifteen years if at the end of that time 
they can be compelled to accept a price which will only 
return to their shareholders the precise capital they origi- 
nally embarked in the ae At all events, if they 
are prepared to do so, it will only be upon condition of 
being allowed to make a great quantity of hay during the 
fifteen years which will be all the sunshine they can look 


to contribute to the strength of the Court of Appeal. 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the framers of 
the new system of judicature, it has been gradually ap- 
parent that the keystone of its success is the establishment 
of a first Court of Appeal which can hear appeals quickly, 
and dispose of them so effectually that only in rare and 
exceptional cases will resort be had to the final Court of 
Appeal. What the public, or that portion of the pablic 
which is concerned with litigation, wants to find in the 
Lords Justices is a body of jadges strong enough to set the 
Puisne judges right when necessary, and also strong 
enough itself not to need setting right, unless very occa- 
sionally, by the House of Lords. 


It is because the Lords Justices are now so regarded, 
that admission to their body has come to be thought to be 
promotion even for those who may reasonably aspire to 
the highest seats on the Bench. In itself, the lite of a 
Lord Justice has little to recommend it beyond what is 
offered by the life of a Puisne judge. A Lord Justice is 
made a Privy Councillor, and has his circuit expenses 
paid; a little rank, and a very little money, are his 
humble gains if he quits the bench of Puisne judges for 
the Court of Appeal. On the other hand, his life is 
much daller than it used to be. Itis passed in listening 
for six hours a day to argaments which may bo cogent, 
bat must be wearisome. It is not enlivened by tho 
sportiveness of juries, the mysterious wanderings or 
reticence of witnesses, and the adroit malice of cross- 
examination. What really makes the position of a Lord 


for. They will be in the position of a Company whose 
shares will be redeemable at par in fifteen years from the | 
date of issue. It is quite right, in view of recent ex- 
periences, that the terms on which the property of a_ 
Company may be bought should be defincd beforehand, 
and that they should not be unreasonably high. But it 
will not be to the public interest to make them so low as 
to act as a virtual prohibition to the creation of such 
Companies. It is doubtful whether the recommendation 
of the Committee or the corresponding provision in Mr. 
CuamBerLain’s Bill keeps this second consideration suffi- 
ciently in view. 


JUDICIAL CHANGES. 


b tye tribute paid by the Lorp Cater Justice to the 
memory of Sir Jonn HoLker was impressive and 
sincere. Lord Cotertpar had to speak of one who had 
been a successful advocate, an eminent Law Officer, and a 
judge of the highest promise. But it was not so much of 
the advocate, the Law Officer, or the judge that Lord 
CorermpGE spoke as of the man. He recalled the leading 
traits of an honest, manly, and generous character to the 
memories of those who had had daily opportunities of 
gauging it for a quarter of a century. He was, as the 
Cuter Justice put it, “the same Jack Ho.ker from the 
“beginning to the end—simple, tender, and strong.” 
He succeeded, until ill health enfeebled him and death 
carried him away, because he united throughout life 
power with a gentle reasonableness, Lord Coneripce men- 
tioned that Mr. Guapstone had expressed an opinion that 
Sir Joun Hotxer was one of the very closest and most 
fearless legal reasoners that he had ever listened to; 
and it was in a t measure personal admiration 
that prompted Mr. Guapstone to offer a high judicial 
appointment to a political opponent. Few men probably 
have united in a higher degree the qualities that are looked 
for in a Judge of Appeal. In the words of Lord Coxe- 


Justice attractive is the recognition that he has been 
chosen because he is the kind of judge to keep up tho 
full strength of a strong Court. It is the understand- 


ing that all ordinary considerations are to give way to 
the one object of making the Appeal Court strong that 


throws lustre on the office of Lord Justice. Sir Jony 
Hotker was a Conservative; but when a Lord Justiceship 
was vacant, the only question thought of was, not whether 
he was a Conservative or a Liberal, but whether he was 
not the strongest man that could be found for the place. 
He has been succeeded by the youngest judge on the 
Bench and by a judge who has only been a judge for three 
years. That he was still what lawyers call very young, 
and that his judicial experience had been comparatively 
short, were matters of no moment when it was asked 
whether any one was so likely to make a strong judge of 
Appeal as Mr. Justice Bowen. As he happened to be the 
fittest man for the post, it may even be reckoned as an 
additional, if accidental, qualification that he was young. To 
say that all judges should be young is ridiculous; but 
it is incontestably advantageous that now and then a judge 
of great power should be allowed to apply at an early age 
his strength to the highest kind of judicial work. Lord 
Justice Bowen is no doubt young, and combines the gentle 
melancholy of a philosopher with the beaming brightness 
of an undergraduate. Dut, whatever may be his age, 
he already stands in quite the front rank of Hnglish 
lawyers—that is, of men who not only know law, 
but are perfect masters of what they know. And it may 
be especially said that, of all men, Lord Jestice Bowen was 
best adapted to replace Sir Jonny Horxer. He has the 
same union of great power and gentle reasonableness, 
much of the same tenderness and loyalty, much of the 
same superiority of the whole character to any one quality, 
and of the total of attainments and gifts to any one source 
of eminence. As Lord CoLerincE justly observed, it is not 
one thing, but many things, that make a great judge. 


secret, but abiding, source of strength when e judge is as 
much loved as he is admired. 


Sir Hoker possessed sense and learning, a 
vigorous understanding, a command of accurate language, 


The Law-lordship long vacant has at last been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. Justice Firzceratp. He has 


Many gifts and many perfections are needed, and it is a" 


a strong grasp of facts and principles, a transparent honesty long had ahigh judicial reputation in Ireland, and English 
of purpose, sweetness of temper, and unwearied courtesy. readers have had frequent opportunities of appreciating 
These great qualities of a judge Sir Jonny: Horker pos- the commanding firmness with which he addresses an 
sessed, and it was because he was known to posse’s them. Irish jury. If judicial appointments are to be looked on 
that his appointment as a Judge of Appeal was received | as acts of graceful homage, it may also be said that his 
with lively satisfaction by the Bar, the Bench, and the | appointment is an act of graceful homage to the merits of 
public. His place in his profession was so high, and | the Irish Bench. Scotland, always fortunate, has already 
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secured two Law-lordships ; and, if Scotland has had two, 
why, it may be reasonably asked, should not Ireland 
have one? The Law Lords are destined to replace by 
degrees the paid members of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and as they will have the work to do 
which the members of the Judicial Committee have had 
to do, and as colonial, Irish, and Scotch cases will come 
before them, it may be considered as not only natural, but 
advantageous, that among the Law Lords there should bea 
fair sprinkling of judges who have a peculiar Seer a 
of Scotch, Irish, or colonial law. The constitution of the 
Court of Final Appeal so that it shall contain judges of 
this special type is justified by the nature of some of the 
duties which the Court has to perform. Bat when the 
Court is regarded exclusively as an English Court of 
Appeal, this mode of constituting it places it at some dis- 
advantage with regard to the subordinate Court of the 
Lords Justices. The importance which circumstances, its 
own strength, and the impartiality which guides appoint- 
ments to it give to the inferior Court of Appeal can 
searcely fail to be enhanced when the composition of 
the higher Court of Appeal is such that it seems 
to have been greatly determined by the necessity and 
wisdom of consulting the needs and honouring the 
abilities of the minor portions of the Empire. Nothing 
of the kind is very noticeable at present. Lord Brack. 
BURN is as strong as a strong judge can be; Lord Cairns, 
although not obliged to sit, very frequently lends his 
great weight to the Court; and when Lord Bracksvury, 
Lord Cairns, and the present Caancector sit in the Court, 
they offer a combination of power and learning which 
neither division of the Court of the Lords Justices can rival. 
But it so happens that the last two Chancellors have 
been politicians, or they would never have been Chancellors; 
although they have also been beyond dispute the first lawyers 
of their day. Among possible changes in the legal world 
must be counted the transformation of the Chancellorship 
from an office that is mainly legal into an office that is 
mainly political. A Chancellor may be appointed, not 
because he is wanted in the highest Court, but because he 
is wanted in the Cabinet. Should this change ever take 
place, the highest Court might conceivably consist of a 
politician of one party, a politician of the other, and re- 
presentatives of the merit and learning of the non-English 
portions of the Empire. As to other consequences of such 
a state of things it is unnecessary to speculate; but one 
inevitable consequence would be that English lawyers 
would look to the Court of the Lords Justices as the best 
and truest exponent of English law. 


REPUBLICAN FREEDOM. 


TPIHE French Minister of the Inrerior has committed 
the very grave blunder of giving an occasion to his 
chief’s most dangerous enemy. M. GobLET, we may be 
sure, did not mean to furnish M. Gamera with a rod 
with which to chastise M. pp Freycinet. He thought, no 
doubt, that he was giving to Republican principles an 
appropriate and natural extension. When a reactionary 
Ministry was in office, it was a constant taunt of the Repub- 
licans that it did not dare to give the larger towns the free 
election of their own mayors. The Royalists and the Bona- 
partists, it was said, knew that they had no real strength in 
the country, and they were afraid, with very good reason, to 
give the country any unnecessary opportunities of showing 
its appreciation of its rulers. M. GopLeT seems to have 
been guided by the very unsafe rule that a Minister should 
-do when in power whatever he has urged the Opposition to do 
when they were in power. The free election of mayors has 
been one of the Republican cries in the past, and as soon 
-as he finds himself in office, M. GosLet brings in and car- 
vies a Bill to give immediate effect to it. In a large number 
of towns in which the Government has hitherto nominated 
the mayors, either absolutely or from the members of the 
Municipal Council, the actual incumbents have had to 
preseut themselves for re-election. But they have not been 
uniformly re-elected. In some four hundred cases the 
Conservative candidates have been preferred, and the 
town, as M. Gamperra’s friends phrase it, has been 
lost to the Republic. Since then M. Gosier has had 
a hard time of it. It is to no purpose that his 
supporters quote past utterances of M. Gamperra in 
praise of communal independence and the right of uni- 
versal suffrage to decide in small things as in great by 


whom it will be governed. Statements of this kind 
tiust be taken with the proper qualifications under- 
stood. Ifthe West had been excluded on some pretext or 
other from the operation of the new law, it might have 
been very proper to pass it. Everywhere but here the 
Republican party controls the constituencies, and, with rare 
exceptions, the right sort of mayor would have been 
elected. But the West is Catholic and Conservative. It 
loves neither the Republic nor its works. To give the 
Western towns the right of electing their own mayors is to 
put in peril the return of several Republican Senators, and 
to place a number of School Boards under the influence of 
the parish priest. A measure which can have these re- 
sults is not a measure in which Republicans ought to have 
had a hand. Principles are very well in their proper 
place; but itis impossible to say what their proper place 
is until you are sure that they will minister to the ends of 
those who profess them. Even universal suffrage, sacred 
as it is, is only to be held infallible when it has given a 
right decision. Freedom of election is an excellent rule 
after it has been ascertained that the electors know how 
to make a proper use of their freedom. In these Western 
towns they need not freedom, but protection—protection 
against those worst enemies, their Catholic and Con- 
servative passions. 


This mistake of M. Gostet’s might not have attracted 
so much notice if another of M. pe Freycinet’s colleagues 
had not erred in the very same direction. The new 
Elementary Education Law, admirable as the Radicals 
admit it to be in many ways, commits the control of ele- 
mentary education in each commune to a School Board 
in which the Communal Council will have a prerogative 
voice. In districts where the electors are properly en- 
lightened this provision works exceedingly well. There 
is no danger that the Municipal Council of Lyons or 
Marseilles will show any illegal tenderness towards re- 
ligion. Here again, however, Ministers, according to the 
journals which represent M. Gampetta’s views, have 
made the terrible mistake of serving up the goose and the 
gander with the same sauce. They bave legislated as 
though a commune in which the Conservatives are in a 
majority ought to have the same measure dealt ont to it 
as acommune in which the Republicans are in a majority. 
The result of their folly is to be seen in the frequent 
election of the parish priest as a member of the School 
Board. The administration of a law designed to emanci- 
pate the next generation of Frenchmen from the degrading 
fetters of religious belief is thus committed to a man who 
has a personal and professional interest in making those 
fetters heavier. The execution of the law ought to have 
been entrusted to Boards chosen by the prefects, and then 
the object of the Legislature in passing it would have been 
completely attained. As it is, the very communes for 
whose benefit it is intended—the communes in which the 
great majority of the people are Catholics—will not profit 
by it in any appreciable degree. The curé will be the 
principal person on the School Board, and he will take 
care that the teaching given in the school shall beofakind 
to which Catholics cannot object. Bat, if he is able to do 
this, the real, though not the declared, intention of the law 
will be defeated. ‘Those who supported it for the most 
part did so in order to insure that the teaching should be 
of a kind which Catholics could not help objecting to. 
It is true that even the most convinced free-thinkers did 
not in all cases foresee the partial defeat which they were 
preparing for themselves. But it is the business of a 
Government to have sharper eyes than are given to ordi- 
uary politicians, and they cannot hope to escape censure when 
they are only proved to be as blind as their neighbours. 

Another Educational Bill is now before the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which up to this time no similar oversight on the 
side of freedom has been detected. It is a grief to ardent Re- 
publicans that the voluntary schools to which the children 
of the upper classes are still often sent are not inferior to 
the Government schools. A boy may go toa private school 
where until lately he would have been taught by a Jesuit, 
and will still be taught by a Catholic, and yet be in all 
respects as well equipped for his subsequent career as 
though he had gone to a Lycée. The process of making 
the Lycées better than the private schools which compete 
with them is too slow and troublesome to be tolerated 
except in the very last resort ; and a more effectual method 
has been devised by which a check may be put upon the 
multiplication of these inconveniently efticient institutions. 
By a Bill which has been read a first time—tho tirst 
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reading in the Chamber of Deputies nearly corresponds 
with the second reading and the Committee in the House 
of Commons—every director of a voluntary school in 
which secondary instruction is given must possess a 
certificate of “ pedogogic aptitude,” to be obtained by 
examination. The subjects on which the examination will 
turn will be the methods of teaching, the princip!es of edu- 
cation, and the hygienic requirements of a well-ordered 
school. It is objected by the friends of freedom of educa- 
tion that these first two subjects are so entirely vague that 
they will in effect enable the examining Board to reject 
whom they like without any fear of getting into trouble. 
Teaching capacity is not a gift the presence or absence of 
which can be ascertained by examination. It is not even 
possible to lay down beforehand the signs by which it can 
be recognized. The director of every Catholic school will 
have to come before a hostile examining Board to be asked 
questions which may mean anything, and to give answers 
which can prove nothing, It is only natural that he 
should suspect that there is a preconceived intention on 
the part of those who have to report upon his capacity to 
find that he falls short of the standard which they are 
supposed to keep reserved in petto. If the Government 
wished to be suspected on reasonable grounds of inten- 
tional unfairness to their opponents, they could not do 
better than introduce a Bill of this kind. But if they hope 
that their deference to party requirements in one particular 
will excuse their neglect of them in another, they are cer- 
tainly mistaken. Where the Republican ideal is concerned, 
to offend in one point is to be guilty of all. 


MR. DOBBS AND TILE WATER COMPANIES. 


R. DOBBS has done a double service to those who, 

like himself, groan beneath the tyranny of the 
London Water Companies. He has gained a provisional 
success in his conflict with his own particular oppressor, 
and he has told his fellow-sufferers how they may turn his 
example to the best account. Perhaps the latter benefit is 
of even more value than the former. By itself the judg- 
ment in “ Dosss v. The Grand Junction Water Works 
‘“* Company ” does not carry us very far. There is nothing 
in it—even supposing that it is confirmed on appeal—that 
can help the customers of any other Company. As “A 


-“ Barrister ” points out in the Times of Thursday, the 


Grand Junction Company has a private Act, by which a 
special and exceptional anomaly is created, the like of 
which is possessed by no other Company. By this Act the 
water-rate is to be payable“ according to the actual amount of 
“the rent of the premises, where the same can be ascertained, 
‘“‘ and, where not, to the actual amount or annual value 
“‘upon which the assessment to the poor-rate is com- 
“puted.” Thus, if a man rents his house, he pays water- 
rate on the rental ; whereas, if he lives in a house of his 
own, he pays water-rate on the Poor Law assessment. 
The Company contend that this section has been repealed 
by a later Act, which binds them to furnish water at 
4 per cent. per annum on the annual value “ where such 
*‘ annual value shall not exceed 200l.,” and 3 per cent. 
per annum where such aunual value shall exceed 200. 
The magistrate to whom the case was referred in the first 
instance decided in favour of the Company. The later Act 
had, he held, repealed the particular section of the former 
Act on which Mr. Dosss relied, and the words annual value 
in the later Act meant “gross estimated rental” and not 
“ net rateable value.” The Queen’s Bench Division has 
overruled the decision of the magistrate on the former 
point, and has held that the two clauses can be construed 
as belonging to one and the same Act, by taking the later 
Act as intended to substitute a division of rents into rents 
below and rents above 2001. for a more minute graduation 
which had been provided by the earlier Act. Whether 
the Company intend to argue that the older Act does not 
bear the construction placed upon it by Mr. Justice Frexp 
and Mr. Justice Bowen does not appear. They contended, 


_ indeed, that in Mr. Dosss’s case, though, as the lessee of 


an utexpired term of seventy years, he paid no rent, 
the “actual amount of rent’’ could still be “ ascer- 
“‘tained”’ by reference to the “gross estimated rental ” 
of the valuation list. But the judges were of opinion that 
the Legislature had intended to make the standard of 
charge either the actual rent or the Poor Law assessment, 
and to provide that the Company shoald go to the latter 
whenever the former could not be ascertaincd. The 


“ standard is to be found either in a bond fide contract for 
“ rent, where that exists, or in a net rateable value.” The 
magistrate’s order under which Mr. Dosss was condemned 
to pay a water-rate calculated on 140l.—being the gross 
estimated rental—was consequently set aside, and the 
annual value of his house declared to be 1181., the amount 
at which it is assessed for the poor-rate. 


“ A Barrister” argues that the effect of this decision, if 
confirmed on appeal, will be to shelve the general question 
altogether, inasmuch as the issue raised by Mr. Doss 
can be raised against no other Company. It is here 
that Mr. Doxss’s letter will be found so useful. He does 
not think that the weak place which has been discovered 
in the panoply of the Grand Junction Company can be 
paralleled in the case of no other company. On the contrary, 
he believes, “ from a perusal of their Acts of Parliament, 
“ that if the actual powers of the London Water Companies 
“ were brought to the test, both shareholders and rate- 
“ payers would be surprised.” Mr. Dosss has earned the 
right to have an opinion upon this point. He has certainly 
perused to good purpose the particular Act of Parliament 
by which the charges of his own Water Company are 
regulated. “I was fortunate,” he says, “as a barrister, 
“in being able to investigate for myself the legal position 
“of the Grand Junction Water Company, and I found 
“in the mass of legislation behind which it is en- 
“trenched what has proved to be a weak point.” 
There may be similar weak points in other masses of 
legislation ; but before these can be detected some kind of 
organization must be set on foot which shall “ test the 
“ actual powers of one or more of the Companies by well- 
“ selected cases.” There must be many London barristers 
who have the same interest as Mr. Dosss had in discover- 
ing whether they are charged more for the water supplied 
to them than the Legislature intended the Water Companies 
to charge ; but it is seldom that they;have both time to 
give to the search, and ability to bear the cost. The only 
means of supplying these two wants is by employing pro- 
fessional skill ; and in order to do this money must be forth- 
coming. Mr. Doss suggests that the proper persons to 
take up the inquiry are the Vestries. As the representatives 
of the ratepayers they are keenly interested in securing 
that their constituents pay no more to the Water Compa- 
nies than the Water Companies can legally demand. They 
can only be saved from doing this by a little judicious liti- 
gation; and if it should turn out that the construction 
which the Companies put upon their charging powers is 
not borne ont by the Courts, the ratepayers will be the 
gainers by an amount far in excess of anything that they 
are likely to spend in contesting this construction. 

Nor is this the only consideration which may properly 
move the Vestries to fall in with Mr. Dosss’s suggestion. 
There is little doubt that the London ratepayers will 
hereafter be the purchasers not, as now, of the Companies” 
water, but of the Companies’ undertakings. Before they 
can do this advantageously, they must know exactly what 
it is that they are buying, and one step to knowing 
this is to know on what basis the rates charged by 
the Companies are calculated. It may safely be said that, 
whatever knowledge the Companies may have upon this 
point, the consumers have very little indeed. Twice a year 
the bill comes in to them, and twice a year it is paid. But, 
for the most part, the particulars of the account are not 
looked at; and even if they are looked at, they convey no 
information as to the legality of the charges made. 
Another barrister has written to the Times to say that the 
West Middlesex Water Company not merely claims in 
respect of every house to which it supplies water 4 per 
cent. on the annual value—taken as equivalent to gross 
estimated rental—but also makes a further charge for 
the supply of each high-service cistern, each water-closet, 
and each bath. This may be a perfectly lawful charge, 
though, if so, it is certainly strange that Parliament 
should have allowed a Company enjoying a practical 
monopoly of a necessary of life to charge not merely 
4 per cent. on the annual value of the house, but 
something additional for each of the ordinary channels 
through which water is supplicd. Such a point as this 
is clearly worth determining, because the amount of the 
charges which may be made on the ratepayer must regu- 
late in a great measure the amount of money which the 
Company’s undertaking is fairly worth, and by conse- 
quence the price that will have to be paid for it. It is 
hopeless to look for much light upon this point from the 
isolated resistances offered by individual consumers. For 
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the most part they pay withont inquiry, because they 
know that inquiry can only lead to useless irritation. 
Even if they were inclined to quarrel with a powerful 
organization, they have not the means of fighting the 
battle to any.good purpose. It is only at very rare in- 
tervals that a Water Company is unfortunate enough to 
catch so public-spirited and well-informed a Tartar as Mr. 
Dosns. . If the Vestries choose to combine to fight a few 
test cases, the loss incurred by the ratepayers, even in the 
event of failure, will be scarcely appreciable, while the facts 
brought out by the trials will be of very great value in 
fature negotiations between the public and the Water 
Companies. 


‘'MONACO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


' (NHIEF among the stock subjects of agitation that stir the 


minds of the English colonies of the Riviera is the Casino of 


~ Monte Carlo. The excitement about it is permanent, and is re- 


vived season after season with unfailing regularity. Every 
chaplain of every English congregation—be he “ High,” or “ Low,” 
or “ Broad”’—has his yearly fling at it in a sermon wherein he is 
pronounced by his admirers to have surpassed himself. The 


several discourses are printed and circulated, read and admired,. 
' amongst persons who are already so convinced of the wickedness 


of the place that they would never think of setting foot init. A 
few respectable and well-meaning busybodies gain a little noto- 


» riety by their zeal in forwarding the Anti-Monaco League. In 
' short, this beam in the bright eye of Monaco is perpetually pointed 


at by all the neighbour towns, who hope that they may thus draw 
off public attention from such motes as defective drainage or im- 

tent police regulations, which so grievously disfigure their own. 

he same arguments against the gaming-table are annually re- 
peated. But, though they certainly keep warm the wrath of the 
anti-Monaco section, th. movement has as yet had no effect on the 
Monte-Uarlists. In fact, the only visible result it has yet pro- 


- duced is to send a great many visitors to see for themselves what 
' the “ Cesspool of Europe,” as its accusers have dubbed the place, 


is like. And the impression they generally bear away with 
them is that the Devil—here, at all events—is certainly not so 
black as he has been painted. They find here some of the prettiest 
scenery and the most equable climate to be found on the Riviera. 
And the truth of the saying that “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” is so strongly borne in upon them that they are half 
inclined to believe that, as far as the outside world only is 
concerned, it may be the better thing of the two. Here, at least, 


- the inhabitants do what they can to atone for their or by 
n the 


cleansing their streets and draining their houses. I 

first thing that the stray comer from Cannes takes notice of is 
the absence of the foul smells‘ to which he has been gradually 
broken in during his sojourn there. He can, if he chooses, put up 
at a quiet and well-managed hotel, where he will in all likelihood 
recognize the faces round the table-d’héte as hotel acquaintances 
that he has already made at Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. 
Though these persons do not play deep, yet they talk as much 
about play as if it were the serious business of their lives. Many 
theories are broached, as to the system by which you may play 
most and lose least. And as they reckon up their petty gains, the new 
comer blushes involuntarily for the cupidity of his countrymen and 
country women; for, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is plain 
that the love of money is the root of the fondness for roulette, in 
spite of the fine talk about the excitement of the game as a game. 
Let the stakes be made worthless, and the interest of those who 
talk the finest would very speedily disappear. When your next 
neighbour at the table-d’hdte, an able-bodied man, confides to you 
that he has been playing pretty well all day for two months, 
and that, as he is now “ seventy francs to the good,” he thinks he 
will leave off, you cannot but marvel that he should have gone 
through so much to gain so little, and think that, as he does not 
look imbecile, he might surely have gained a larger sum in a 
shorter time at some less laborious calling. 

The inquiring stranger must perforce, to make his inspection 
complete, visit that fascinating but naughty place, the Casino, As 
he crosses the threshold he feels very much like a fly walking wit- 
tingly into a spider's web, but within he sees nothing alarm- 
ing. He finds a reading-room where, for the first time since 
he came to the Riviera, he can lay his hands on French and 


’ English papers that are not at least a week old, and a beautiful 


and well-aired theatre, where he may listen, without the fear 
of being burnt alive, to classical music excellently played. At 
last he makes his way into the famous sadles de jeu, not without 
some trepidation, caused by the dread of tumbling across some 
strait-laced acquaintance who will set him down as a black 
sheep for ever for frequenting sucha place. He shudders in antici- 
ation of the faces he is going to see among the habitués of the place. 
Hie has been told they will haunt him till his dying day. But he 
soon becomes familiar,with the scene; it seems to him that the 
faces that flit past him, or that are gathered round the 
tables, are many of them well known to him already. Most 
of them are just such faces as he has seen at railway 
stations and at tables-d’héte since he left England, some pretty, 
some plain, and nearly all, young and old, with the common- 

lace expression of well-to-do le who have. no occupation 

ut to think of their health and theiramusements. The croupiers, 


too, are not at all the dismal automatons he had ‘been led to ex- 
pect; they seem quite ready to laugh and joke among themselves 
or even with the public, and change guard so frequently that there 
is little risk of their getting dazed with the monotony of their 
business. He looks in vain for the traditional ruined gamester, 
tearing his hair as he rushes out with despair and suicide written 
in his face. Losers and gainers alike accept their fate with the 
same impenetrable stolidity. But even a thoughtless observer 
must marvel to see that persons who clearly love money so much 
can throw it away so recklessly, and wonder how they fail to 
perceive that, if this splendid place of public entertainment, 
and a whole principality without revenues, can be maintained 
without taxes out of the profits of the gaming-table, the table 
must invariably be the principal gainer. 

A short walk from this product of the nineteenth century takes 
one back in spirit into the very heart of the middle ages 
Once within the gates of Monaco, sitting secure on the summit 
of its seaward jutting rock, and all thoughts of roulette 
and railways and such modern inventions give place: to 
memories of Genoese galleys and Moorish corsairs, and the 
feudal pomps and ntries of the noisy, pompous, bluster- 
ing middle ages. onaco consists of a garden at one end 
and a palace at the other. Four parallel streets run between 
them connected by narrow alleys and vaulted passages. The 
whole is enclosed by a fortified wall built on to the rock on which 
the town stands perched high above the sea which surrounds 
it on three sides. Down below lies the port where the o 
and lemons and olives that are the chief produce of the tiny State 
are shipped for re This queer little place is the capital 
of the smallest independent principality in Europe, with a code of 
laws and a dialect of its own, and a Prince who exercises full 
sovereign rights, and who, in spite of all remonstrances, vindicates 
his rights by offering all foolish persons every facility for getting 
rid of their money on his territory. How such an anomaly 
comes to be in existence, a glance at its history may show us. 
Monaco lays claim to nine centuries of independent life under the 
rule of the same family. But this independence has been more 
figurative than actual, and has been subject to many breaks. The 
place first came into the ion of the Grimaldis in the ninth 
century, when one Ghiballin Grimaldi did doughty deeds against 
the Moors, and drove them from their. fastnesses in the hills 
behind Fréjus, still called the Montagnes Maures, and finally dis- 
lodged them from Fraxinat, the last stronghold that rested in their 
hands. The Count of Arles, as a reward for these services, gave 
to Ghiballin the lands of Monaco. This Ghiballin the Grimaldis 
claim as their ancestor, and maintain that this gift of land 
was confirmed to him by the Emperor Otto I., so that from 
that day onwards, Monaco has been entitled to rank as a 
free fief of the Empire. Whatever the theory of the matter 
may be, we find that a few centuries later Monaco was in the 
possession of Genoa, and that the leading families of Genoa, 
among whom we must now rank the Grimaldis, fought for the 
occupation of it, which they managed to secure by turns. At 
last the Grimaldis, finding that force of arms gave but a pre- 
carious base to rest their claims on, tried force of gold, and ex- 
changed fist-right for a more legal tenure, by buying off the 
pretensions of the Spinolas for a good sumof money. This was 
in 1338. But they soon found that to secure their existence they 
must have a powerful protector ; for, without a strong backing up, 
life in the middle ages was no easy matter, especially it one chanced 
to own a much contested property. A century later, then, we find 
John Grimaldi becoming the man of the Duke of Savoy, making 
over to him his lands of Roquebrune and one-half of Mentone, and 
getting them returned to him to be held as fiefs of the House of 
Savoy. Later Lambert Grimaldi bought from another of the 
family five-sixths of the remaining half of Mentone, which he 
placed under the same conditions. Shortly after this Monaco had 
to resist an attempt on the part of the Genoese to get it into their 
hands again. A terrible siege of six months was endured, but the 
Grimaldis came well out of the struggle. The liege lord of 
Mentone, however, had done so little to help Monaco that 
Claudine, heiress of Monaco, when dying, impressed upon her heirs 
in her will the necessity of breaking with the House of Savoy. This 
Claudine, heiress of Monaco in her own right, had early married 
her cousin Lambert, lord of Antibes. He died before her, and 
then the two sons, John and Lucien, ruled in succession in 
concert with their mother,’ Lucien being accused of assas- 
sinating his brother. Their sister had married Doria of 
Acquadolce. The inroads into Italy of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. gave the Grimaldis the opportunity of making 
themselves valued allies of France, and they were not slow to 

fit by it. Grimaldi hastened to Milan to pay his court to 
pore : but he was a little scared by the treatment he met with, 
being laid violent hands on till he would consent to do homage to 
the French King for his own land. Meantime the dislike of 
Genoa was going on strengthening, and was brought to an open 
breach by the murder of Lucien by his nephew, Doria of Acqua- 
dolce. The uncle of the murdered man, Augustin Grimaldi, 
Bishop of Grasse, took the matter up with vigour, and demanded 
that the murderer should be given upto him. Acquadolce’s uncle, 
the great Andrea Doria, was as determined to protect him. 
Grimaldi appealed to the French admiral to enforce his demand ; 
but the Frenchman, thinking it better policy to quarrel with 
Monaco than with Genoa, declined to do so. This induced 
Grimaldi to change sides, and to court an alliance with the 
Spaniards, Charles V. agreed to accept Monaco as an ally, and 
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guaranteed that a garrison in Spanish pay should be kept in the 
fortress to ensure its independent existence. The young Prince 
Honoré, who was still a minor, had his first taste of fighting 
under the Emperor's banner. 


The Spanish Protectorate lasted rather more than a century. 
By that time the Spaniards began to treat their small dependent as 
a slave rather than a comrade, and the garrison that was to have 
been a protection proved a very grievous burden. The war between 
France and Spain gave Monaco an aie ak of changing sides 
again, and rushing into the arms of its old protector France. 
While the Spaniards had their hands full in guarding their 
new ‘conquest, the Lerins Islands, and the presence of the 
French on the coast gave courage to the people of Monaco, the 
Prince managed, by the feint of a novaine of gfe to Ste. Devote 
for the success ‘of the Spanish arms, to put the garrison off their 
guard, and to introduce a body of Mentonese into the town. The 
Spaniards suddenly found themselves prisoners, and were obliged to 
lay down their arms and leave the town. Their place was speedily 

en by a garrison of Frenchmen. The alliance between France 
and Monaco was ratified by the Treaty of Peronne, in 1641. By 
this treaty it was agreed that the French should maintain a body 
of five hundred soldiers for the protection of Monaco; but Monaco, 
asa sort of symbol of independence, was to retain the right of 
levying dues on all French as well as other foreign vessels that 
should come into the port. 


From this time the Prince of Monaco became more and more 
thoroughly a French noble. He was made much of by the 
French Court. To signify that the breach with Spain was final, 
he had returned the badge of the Golden Fleece. Louis, in 
its stead, conferred on him the Order of Michael, and he was 
created Duke of Valentincis, When etiquette ruled France under 
the wig of the Grand Monarque, he fought out his privilege of 
being received at Court as a prince,and not merely as a French 
duke. At the peace of Utrecht, however, though his independence 
as Prince of Monaco was recognized, he had to go back to the old 
arrangement of holding Mentone and Roquebrune as fiefs from the 
House of Savoy. In 1715 Louise Hippolyte, the heiress of Monaco, 
married a French noble, the Count of Torrigny, of the family of 
Goyon Matignon. He added the surname of Grimaldi to his own, 
and was allowed to take the title of Prince of Monaco. From 
that time the Matignon-Grimaldis identified themselves more with 
their Norman estates than with their tiny principality. They 
tried to make Torrigny a Versailles in miniature, and built 
there a chateau and laid out gardens which are still the pride of 
the little town. They have left a good 0 there, too; for in 
the neighbourhood it is still told how, though the Prince was 
seized as an aristocrat at the Revolution, no one from Torrigny 
would denounce him; so he was allowed to keep his head on his 
shoulders. He lost, however, both his Norman lands and his 

rincipality, which was now looked on as French property. 
vee used the e as a hospital; sent there his soldiers 
wounded in the Italian campaign; and, when the need for it as a 
hospital had away, it was converted into an “hétel de 
mendicants,” or poor-house. But the Princes of Monaco had 
always a happy knack of keeping in favour with the powers that 
be, and were on excellent terms with the Bonapartes. At the 
Peace of 1814 the heir of the Grimaldis was reinstated in all his 
old rights. In the following spring, as he was returning to his 
principality, his iage was stopped just after he had passed 
through Cannes by an Imperialist officer, who told him that some 
one of consequence wished to speak to him. He got out of 
his carriage, and a little way off the road found Napoleon, who 
had landed that very day at the Golfe Juan on his return from 
Elba. In case he a soon spread tidings of what he had seen, 
the Prince was escorted back to Cannes, and was requested not to 
continue his journey till the next day. By that time Napoleon was 
safe out of reach, and was spurring over the mountains at full speed 
for Grenoble, 


At. the final readjustment of Europe that followed the battle 
of. Waterloo, France and Monaco were placed in the same re- 
lations. as as’ Louis failed to enforce his 
protection by sending the proper complement of troops, and as 
in consequence the Monaco, it deemed 
advisable by the other Powers to substitute Sardinian for French 
protection. The connexion with France therefore ceased in 1817, 
when Monaco received a Sardinian garrison. In 1848 the revolu- 
tionary spirit in the air affected Mentone and Roquebrune. They 
threw: off their allegiance, and constituted themselves into an in- 
dependent Republic under the protection of Sardinia. In 1860, 
when Nice was annexed to France, this garrison was also with- 
drawn, and: thus the Sardinian, now Italian, protection came to 
an-end, as-the French had done, It will thus be seen that Monaco 
has never before been so entirely independent as it is now, or 
the Prince so entirely his own master as he is at present. Cer- 
tainly not since the time when John Grimaldi, more than four 
centuries ago, acknowledged the overlordship of the Duke of Savoy 
for Roquebrune and Mentone. That Monaco has been able to keep 
her independence, while stronger States lost theirs, may be simply 
accounted for by the fact that she was always coveted by two 
powerful neighbours, instead of one, so that each was always 
willing to eave her from the clutches of the other. 


DEMOCRATS AT PLAY. 


enemies) are wont to allege that democrats are spoil-sports, 
spiteful persons, given to insisting that you shall be their brother 
or they will kill you—in short, emphatically dificiles 2 vivre. The 
reports, meagre it is true, which have been published of the annual 
Conference of the Democratic Federation on Wednesday last 
will, it is to be hoped, for ever do away with this reproach. The 
height of diversion in this holiday season of Whitsuntide may be 
said to have been reached by the Democratic Federation ; and, as 


give pleasure chiefly to non-members of the important body 
which provided it, it is impossible not to give the providers credit 
for considerable good feeling. The annual Conference of the Demo- 
Society had disposed of an annual income of about two hundred 
of the day of small things, and there is no doubt that in them- 


head, might, as far as history goes, assemble at what would prove 
to be a British Griitli in the Palace Chambers, Westminster. ‘The 


proceedings, however, as recorded, show a certain disarray among - 


the federated democrats. In the first place, the report of the 
meeting is accompanied by a letter of resignation from Mr. Munro 
Butler-Jobnstone, one of the very few persons connected with the 


heard. It is true that Mr. Butler-Johnstone is not exactly 
& person whom a judicious movement would take for its 
backer. With the best intentions he is slightly ondoyant 
et divers, as the Canterbury Conservatives know to their 
cost. Still he is somebody, and his resignation may have caused 
some discomfiture among the democrats. It seems that it is nearly 
as difficult a thing to cease to be a federated democrat as to take 
one’s name off an Inn of Court. Mr. Butler-Johnstone wished to 
resign some time ago, but the thing did not let itself be done. 
Mr. Hyndman, in whom is all democratically federated wisdom, 
decided that a man cannot cease to be a federal democrat except 
at a general meeting. Whether, Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s resigna- 
tion having been accepted, several members will be told off to 


pretend to say; but it is certain that the delinquent has deserved 
the wrath of the Democratic Federation, For he has not only 
resigned, but he has also “motived” his resignation. Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone, it seems, likes certain points of the demo- 
cratically federated programme very much. “ Your manly foreign 

licy,” “your denunciation. of Caucus,” “ your statesman- 
ike a of the Irish difficulty,” and “your desire. to see 
the relations of labour and capital altered,” all commend them- 
selvesto Mr. Butler-Johnstone. The worst of it is, as must be 
evident to the most cursory reader, that no single one of these 
items of the federative democratic programme necessarily implies de- 
mocracy at all. When the Federation descends from the general 
to the particular and enacts “ middle axioms,” Mr, Butler-John- 
stone, it seems, feels qualms. If Mr. Butler-Johnstone may be 
allowed to say so, it is in his opinion “a mistake to condescend so 
much to particulars.” Alas! alas! that is what we all feel. 
Blessed is the universal which does not commit a man, cursed is 
the particular which does; but then this life is, as Mr. Chucks 
would say, “a life of particulars,” and probably the only point of 
sympathy between ourselves and the Democratic Federation is a 
feeling that Mr. Butler-Johnstone ‘treated them rather unkindly. 
To belong to a democratic federation simply because you like its 
manly views on foreign policy seems, if Mr. Butler-Johnstone will 
pardon us for saying so, slightly illogical. For it is not, unfor- 
tunately, of the essence of democracy to have manly views on 
foreign ‘policy. 

However, the resignation of Mr. Butler-Johnstone was far from 


the significance of the individuals was very great. With the 
exception of Mr. gr a and Miss Helen ‘ra 


having never heard of any of them before; but that is our 


fault. It is darkly hinted that there were ancient Chartists present ; - 
and, as will be seen shortly, the sentiments propounded were quite . 


those of views de la vieille, “ Liverpool” was represented simplici- 
‘ter, which, considering the principles of Lord Sandon, Mr. Whitley, 
and Lord Claud Hamilton, shows a terrible and rapid change in 
the constituency of that town, So were “ Nottingham” and 
“Manchester.” The other bodies who were present by their dele- 

tes were the Southwark Land League, the Manhood Suffrage 
eee of London, the London Executive of the Magna Charta 
Assoeiation, and a few more. A federation of these bodies might 
be thought likely to give some trouble to its President, and it is 
not surprising to find Mr, Hyndman mildly complaining that “ one 
or two of their branches had been proposing means which were 
not legal or y gee. quite without -the authority of the 
Executive.” The poor Executive in such cases is always 
scandalized, but it does not follow that the branches are corrected. 
Indeed, the proceedings of the Federation disclosed not merely 
a certain amount of opinion in favour of means which were by 


no means legal or peaceable, but also a considerable difference 
|in the brotherhood as to the means which might deserve those 
| pleasing adjectives. Mr. W. Morgan discovered an aristocratic 


jee enemies of democracy (for even the noblest things have 


that diversion was entirely at its own expense, and calculated to 


cratic Federation is believed to have been attended by about fifty 
federated democrats, and the accounts presented showed that the» 


and fifty pounds. There is nothing more unwise than contempt 


selves fifty democrats, with an annual revenue of five pounds per 


movement of whom anybody bat. personal’ friends has ever - 


deal with him according to democratic precedent, we cannot: 


being the only or the main sport which the Democratic Federa-' 
tion provided for its members and the public. Although, as has 
been hinted, the number of persons present) was not very large, - 


ylor, we confess to 
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plot in the phrase “ adult” suffrage. This is Mr. Morgan’s argu- 
ment. Adult suffrage means women’s suffrage, and what manly 
democrat (we have Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s word for it that the 
federated democrats, though indiscreetly particular, are manly) 
would admit women’s sutirage except in virtue of a property 
qualitication? Now a property qualification is anathema from 
the democratic point of view. Mr. Morgan, however, was thought 
to draw the point too fine, and he had to withdraw. Then came 
Mr. Jones, of Liverpool, with a motion for the addition of the 
establishment of a British Republic to the programme. On this 
there was a great debate. Mr. Winks said that the idea 
of a British Republic was growing more and more fixed 
throughout the country. Mr. Banner said the question turned 
upon what sort of a Republic it was to be. According to 

r, Banner, the right sort of Republic would be a social 
democratic Republic, and none of your French and American 
counterfeits, “ which had shown themselves utterly unworthy of 
the name.” It is with the keenest disappointment that all careful 
students of politics will note the omission on Mr. Banner's part 
to define a social democratic Republic. We have always longed 
to know that definition ourselves, and have been entirely unable to 
get at it. Do you divide property afresh every half-hour in a 
social democratic Republic, or how? Is there any law besides 
lynch law in a social democratic Republic? and, if so, what 
happens if the murderers make a party and lynch the other people ? 
All these problems Mr, Banner did not solve ; and it was, it must 
be admitted, a great opportunity lost. The admirable Mr. Morgan, 
however, was again to the fore. “ He was,” he said, “alittle more 
than a Republican,” and he proceeded to give a much more definite 
idea of this plusquam-perfect-Republicanism than Mr. Banner had 
vouchsafed of the social democratic Republic. Mr. Morgan, in a 
confidential frame of mind, informed the meeting that there was 
“ going to be a great upheaval,” and that he had “ prepared him- 
self for it.” The method of preparation is, it seems, to be 
“‘ willing to take a rifle in your hand, and shoot a man at a certain 

istance.” ‘ When,” said the gallant Morgan, “they showed the 
Government that they could march through the streets undeterred 
by five or six redcoats they might call themselves Republicans.” 
Here Miss Helen Taylor interfered. Miss Helen Taylor was 
“willing to belong to an illegal association for that end,” and to 
“‘ give the police as much trouble as possible,” but deprecated the 
use of rifles. A majority of three in the meeting also deprecated 
the use of rifles, and preferred, instead of decreeing a British 
Republic, to add to the article relating to the abolition of the 
House of Lords the words “and all hereditary legislators.” This 
pregnant addition was voted, Then the federated democrats dis- 
established the Church with a stroke of the pen, and went home 
to dinner; and, in the case of Mr. Morgan, doubtless to rifle 
practice, 

As is the case with all really good entertainments, much com- 
ment would spoil this democratic interlude. To do the federated 
democrats justice, they are at least honest men. They do not call 
themselves Republicans one moment and accept office as Ministers 
of the Crown the next; they do not hold principles which lead to 
anarchy and bloodshed, and cry fie! fie! when the connexion of 
the principles and the practice is pointed out. Miss Helen 
Taylor, indeed, sticks at rifles, and limits her promise of giving 
trouble to the authorities to the police. But Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Banner are much more thoroughgoing than Miss Taylor, 
who is doubtless hampered by her sex and by some remnants 
of civilized and cultivated association. Mr. Morgan practises at 
his man at a certain distance (let us hope a stutfed man), 
and Mr. Banner wants his social democratic Republic—that is to 
say, as far as any meaning can be attached to the words, the Lord 
George Gordon riots and the September massacres en permanence, 
Saner men laugh at this kind of folly, and it is hard not to laugh. 
But Mr. Morgan and Mr. Banner are only terms in a very — 
progression, which starts from those who apologize for and dally 
with Irish and other treason and anarchy. Mr. Morgans 
ingenuous confession that the first duty of the true Republican 
should be to show the Government that he is not afraid of it 
contains the root of the whole matter. The opposite principle is 
that the Government should show that people have got to be 
afraid of it, and that is just the principle over the enunciation of 
which all our Radicals are tearing their hair. They are most 
of them not much further advanced than Miss Helen Taylor. 
To give the police trouble is creditable (and it must be 
admitted that on this score their Irish friends deserve their 
friendship), but rifles are not pretty things. Perhaps they are 
not; but they are what the Radical creed comes to. It is not 
surprising that the average Radical does not like his helot, the 
federal democrat; but for the general public the federal demo- 
crat, insignificant as he is in one sense, is not insignificant in 
another, but is » very instructive as well as a very recreative 
spectacle. He has the credit of making an end; he exhibits with 
a charming guilelessness what a good many people who do not 
belong to the Democratic Federation are coming to. 


AUSTRALIAN AND ENGLISH CRICKET. 


HE controversy about the so-called “ cricket scandal” is still 
dragging on; and, before speaking of the performance of the 
Colonial team, we must say a few words on this disagreeable 


subject. Reports were freely published in this country accusing | 


two members of Shaw’s Eleven of having been bribed not to do 
their best, and of having vainly attempted to suborn a third 

layer. The offerefs of the bribe were said to be Australian 
Ciieetnes, who had wagers on one of the matches. Lord 
Harris has suggested, in a letter to the —. that all the 
members of Shaw’s Eleven should sign an affidavit denying, if 
they conscientiously can, all knowledge of the matter. ‘A Mr. 
Wake of Sheffield has written to the Zimes asking questions 
about a number of singular events concerning which he seems to 
think he has “reliable information.” On the other side, James 
Lillywhite, secretary to Shaw's team, denies, “on behalf of the 
whole of them, that anything detrimental to the honour of 
them took place in Australia.” Lillywhite suggests that the evil 
report “ must have been circulated by the party offering the bribe 
in a moment of chagrin at losing his money.” This is a very 
curious hypothesis. It implies that some one in Australia offered 
a bribe by way of securing his bets, and that, when he lost his 
money, he published, “in a moment of chagrin,” the secret of his 
own infamy. ‘Till he lost his money did he believe that the bribe 
was accepted? We do not wish to put a strained interpretation 
on Lillywhite’s letter; but no meaning can be got out of the 
sentence we have quoted except that a bribe was offered. So far, 
of course, our men were only insulted by the offer; and no one 
alleges that the offer was acted upon, or that any member of the 
English Eleven “ was for one day less noble than himself” when 
it came to batting, bowling, and fielding. Lastly, one of the 
layers accused by rumour has made a statement to some of the 
Rebatioes of the M.C.C. to the effect (as far as we understand 
him) that he is not aware that any bribe was ever offered to any of 
the English players. 

This is the state of the recent evidence on a disagreeable topic, 
to which we do not intend to return. Some remarks of ours on 
the condition of Australian cricket—remarks written before we 
were aware that the report of the scandal had received any 
denial—have caused an Australian correspondent to write us a 
letter on the affair. He says that we have entirely misconceived 
the nature of Australian cricket. In the first place, he considers 
the whole story of the bribe to be utterly without foundation. 
Again, our correspondent denies that “ bookmakers are the chief 
patrons of the game.” He alleges that the difference between 
professionals and amateurs is just as visible in the colony as in 
England. He avers that the colony possesses “the class of men 
from whom the Hornbys, the Harrises and the Webbes are 
drawn”; but we believe none of the gentlemen he names have 
played in England. Once more. “So far from the game being 
semi-professional, one looks almost in vain for the presence of 
those whom English amateurs in every county find absolutely 
essential to their success.” Thus the game does not incur the 
scandals common to professional running and rowing in England. 

We are very glad to receive these assurances from a correspondent 
of much experience. As to the question of bookmakers, however, 
he admits that “ betting on the game there is.” We trust that, 
though “ betting has never led to the buying of a single match,” 
Australian cricketers will do their best to discourage the practice. 
Though it has not yet led to selling matches, it might possibly 
lead in that direction; and, as far as we remember, betting-men 
were accused of being the cause of an unfortunate scene of con- 
fusion at one of Lord Harris’s matches. Indeed the conditions 
requisite for the birth of the myth about two members of Shaw’s 
team would scarcely have existed if betting had not been to some 
extent a feature of Australian cricket. Once more, in calling 
Australian cricket “ semi-professional,” we do not mean that many 

rofessionals play in the country, but that the habit of playing in 
Jngland under managers influenced by “commercial principles,” 
as our correspondent puts it, is—to be plain—a professional form 
of the pastime. We have had some experience in England of the 
amateur-professional, or professional-amateur, and we can assure 
the Australians that he does not add to the amenities of the game. 
They must judge for themselves whether their amateurs, when 
once they have become habituated to playing under “ commercial” 
managers in England, may not carry some commercial ideas of 
amusement back to the colony. Our correspondent has a theory 
that Australians might be “invited” to this country by some 
patrons of the game, and insured against pecuniary risk. But 
we doubt whether English enthusiasm is likely to take that form 
of generosity. 

Meanwhile one thing is certain; our Australian visitors are too 
good players to have come out of a bad school. Their performances 
seem chiefly admirable for their excellent pluck. The Australians 
are never beaten while there is a wicket to fall. In their first 
match with Oxford nothing was proved beyond what becomes 
more clear day by day—namely, that the University has a very 
strong batting and a very weak bowling Eleven. The Australian 
bowling is excellent, and there is plenty of it; though Mr. 
Spofforth, like so many other players, has found that the divine 
gitt of bowling is like the wind, which bloweth where it listeth. 
This year he is not successful. That Oxford should have 
scored so well off Mr. Palmer, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Garrett, 
and Mr. Giffen, says a great deal for the batting of Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Leslie, Mr. Whiting, Mr. Hamilton, and the rest. But the 
match proved that the Oxford slow bowler is not in a fortunate 
mood, and the Eleven chiefly relies on Mr. Robinson, a left-handed 
fast bowler. The enormous Australian scoring against Sussex 
seems less remarkable now, when Mr. Lacey, an undergraduate 
not in the Cambridge Eleven, scores 157 and 50 not out against the 
Southern county. Where Hampshire can get 360 and 137 for 
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three wickets, the Australians might make a thousand without | 
cansing much surprise. In the match with the Orleans Club, the | 
Australians met foemen of a more resolute sort. They seemed 
likely to be defeated in one innings, when Mr. Murdoch justitied 
his great reputation by playing a second innings of over one 
hundred against the biting of Mr. W. G. Grace and Mr. Steel. 
When the sun fell, and the ways were darkened on the day before 
the Derby, the Australians were forty runs ahead with a wicket 
to fall. That wicket (like Bates and Peate for “ Under Thirty” at 
Lord's) might ibly bave put on a hundred runs, and the 
Australians might have bowled as they did in the second innings 
of Surrey in the match at the Oval. This is mere guesswork, 
however, and the most that could be said about the match with 
the Orleans Club was that it was drawn in favour of the Club. 
The match with Surrey at the Oval was played on a wicket that 
had been deluged by heavy rains, and then dried under a strong 
sun. While the wicket was still very wet Surrey made a fair 
score, over one hundred and seventy. Next day, when the 
Australians went in, the wicket played very badly. In their first 
innings, the Australians were quite puzzled by Barratt’s slow left- 
handed bowling. Their great hitter, Mr. Massie, was tooanxious to get 
to work (an amiable fault) and was wonderfully well caught by Mr. 
Lindsay. Jones bowled (as he did still more recently against Notting- 
ham) with very great skill and perseverance. Scarcely any runs were 
made off him, and he perhaps pitched rather too short at one 
riod of the game. ‘This was a fault he reformed later. If 
p notem could but acquire the accomplishment of fielding well at 
short slip, Surrey would ss in him the best of rising 
cricketers after Peate, The Australians were some seventy runs 
behind in the first innings, but the second innings of Surrey was 
ludicrous, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Boyle are swift bowlers with high 
deliveries, but their balls hung in a perplexing way on the bad 
wicket. To play forward was to give a catch to bowler or point, 
to play back was to fall into the hands of short slip. Surrey did 
not succeed in making fifty runs. In the second innings of the 
Australians, a fast shooter from Jones dismissed the dreaded Mr. 
Murdoch for nothing. But Barratt tired, and gave long hops to 
leg, while Mr. Lucas did not display on this occasion much 
mastery of the ball. The Australians won by six wickets, a 
rather easy victory, as all their men can make runs, and their 
Eleven has no tail. But Surrey was by no means disgraced, and 
this year will probably maintain a very respectable place among 
the county Elevens. Cambridge seems to have a speciality for 
beating the Australians. They did so very easily at Lord's, in’the 
‘days of Mr. Steel and Mr. Morton. But this year Cambridge had 
few “old blues,” and, above all, had lost Mr. Steel and Mr. 
Bligh. They had been well beaten (es Oxford has just been) 
‘by an Eleven of Gentlemen of England. Though they still keep 
Mr. C. T. Studd, who has bowled for Gentlemen against Players, 
their bowling did not seem strong on paper, and we should scarcely 
have set Mr. Ramsay’s bowling above that of Mr. Harrison at Oxford. 
But Mr. Studd and Mr. Ramsay did a great feat when they over- 
threw the Colonists for 139 runs in the first innings, and that 
though the judicious Bannerman and the ardent Mr. Massie began 
by scoring nearly a hundred runs. The Cambridge wicket-keeper 
is clearly a very serviceable man ; he caught Mr. Murdoch for one 
run only, and had other triumphs. Oxford also is rather for- 
tunate, we imagine, in her wicket-keeper, notwithstanding a 
venerable jest about the “ Ancient Mariner who stoppeth one of 
three ”—a joke revived after doing good service in the distant days 
-of “the Captain.” In the first innings of Cambridge Mr. O, T. 
Studd played with monumental grandeur for 118, while he was 
ably seconded by Mr. G. B, Studd, Mr. Henery, and Mr. Bather. 
Friends of Oxford will see with dismay that there is: another 
Studd coming on at Eton, to pase the vendetta with the sister 
University. Cambridge, with her Lucases, Lytteltons, Studds, 
and Steels, is more fortunate in possessing cricketing families than 
‘Oxford. As the Australians had some hundred and thirty runs to 
make to save a defeat by an innings, they might have despaired of 
success, But they put pensive ditlidence aside; nearly the whole 
eleven scored, and almost three hundred runs were made before Mr. 
Studd and Mr. Ramsay secured the wickets. Mr. Ramsay got 
seven wickets, but three other bowlers employed cost fifty-three 
runs and got no wickets. The prettiest of the Australian bats are 
Mr. Massie and Mr. Macdonnell, especially the former, who 
possesses a free and elegant style. Mr. Murdoch has no particular 
charm of manner, but plays sterling, honest cricket. Mr. Horan is 
almost rural in certain of his stiff, defensive strokes (or pokes), and 
Bannerman is not a pretty player, but both have a sound defence, 
and are very punctual when it comes to cutting or hitting to leg. 
When Cambdge went in for 167 to win, we should say that the 
odds were rather on the Colonists. It was a big score to get 
against such good bowling and fielding. On the other hand, one 
Australian bowler was indisposed, and the others had just scored 
freely. We have often observed that men do not bow! their best 
after — many runs. But Cambridge owed everything, after 
all, to Mr. J..E. K. Studd and his brother Mr. G. B. Studd, who 
showed a stern defence, kept it up (as men rarely do) after lunch, 
and added a hundred to the score before a wicket fell. After this 
all was comparatively eer sailing, and Cambridge gave the 
Australians their first defea six wickets. It looks as if they 
should beat Oxford, unless Oxford discovers a new bowler. But 
both Universities are.so — batting that the match might 


almost last for a week, if ground is dry and the wickets 
excellent. 


The match between “Under Thirty” and “Over Thirty” at 
Lord’s was of the nature of holiday cricket. There was plenty of 
hard hitting, some very loose fielding, and the ancient men 
bowled in a rather superannuated fashion, 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE LAND LEAGUE. 


UR readers are well aware Low openly, frankly, and per- 
sistently Cardinal MacOabe, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, has from first to last denounced the Land League and all 
its works, Without at,all concealing his opinion that there is 
still much need of reform in the government of Ireland, or his 
sympathy with those whom he considers to be suffering in- 
justice under the existing svstem, he has yet never missed an 
opportunity of speaking out plainly on all suitable occasions in 
pastorals, sermons, speeches, and letters as to the iniquitous and 
criminal methods by which the agitation for changes, whether 
good or bad, is being carried on, and impressing on his flock those 
lessons of dutiful loyalty to their Queen and obedience to the law 
which it well becomes his high position to inculcate. Nor is it 
any secret that the Pope desired to mark, in a public and solemn 
manner, his approval of this course of conduct in raising the 
Archbishop to the highest honours of his Church. But the ad- 
mirable example thus set by the most prominent member of the 
Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, and commended by the official 
sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff, only brings out into bolder 
relief the very opposite line pursued by the great majority 
of his colleagues in the ministry. Bishops, priests, monks— 
even nuns, as will presently appear—have come forward again 
and again, in season and out of season, not to endorse, 
but to contradict and repudiate, almost in so many words, 
the teaching of the Primate and the Pope. Their condemuation 
of the worst outrages is faint and tardy, and always heavily 
counterweighted with copious cant about the wrongs which ex~- 
plain, if they do not excuse—as Miss Anna Parnell appears to 
think—the rough and ready remedies of Boycotting and murder. 
There is a widespread and undisguised complicity of priests with 
the Land League, though all secret societies—and notably the 
Fenians—are under the ban of the Church. At Loughrea the 
other day on the release of Mr. Parnell a Carmelite monk and 
prior preached to a mob collected at midnight, not to proclaim the 
gospel of peace, but to inflame the fiercest passions of his audience 
yy descanting on “ the wrongs of the people.” The too famous 
Archbishop Croke of Cashel, of whom our readers have heard 
something before now, openly patronizes the Land League, and 
sent a letter to a low Irish print called the Universe virtually 
canonizing before her time one of its keenest lady supporters, who 
was formerly known in the world as Miss Cusack, but now 
rejoices in the more imposing and sonorous, if not more ap- 
propriate, designation of “ the Nun of Kenmare,” of whom we 
shall have a word to say by and by; and when a priest, who 
we believe is a Scotchman, ventured to remind this person 
in courteous terms that “a life hid with Christ in God” was 
more befitting the convent than political agitatisn in favour of 
anarchy, rebellion, and communism, Dr. Croke immediately de- 
nounced him in the Universe as “ a snarling and sneering Saxon 
cleric.” This same prelate urgently demanded the release of the 
ex-Fenian convict, Michael Davitt, who declares in defiance of the 
law of his Church that it is no stigma to a man to have been a 
Fenian. On the release of Mr. Parnell, who is professedly a Pro- 
testant, and who Se ee at Paris with avowed 
atheists and revolutionists, Dr. Oroke telegraphed to him his 
congratulation on “ the situation,” just two days before it cul- 
minated in the Dublin assassinations. And the Archbishop and his 
clergy assembled in conference censured Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P. 
for Tipperary, because he had disavowed the Land League. Dr. 
Nulty, Bishop of Meath, read to his clergy in cozference a letter 
from Michael Davitt which was received with loud applause. 
We are sorry to observe that even Bishop Bagshawe of Nottingham, 
who might be expected to know better, seeing that he is an 
Englishman and was formerly a member of the London Oratory, has 
iven in his adhesion to the same side in a letter to the Nation. 
ery different was the conduct of leading Irish prelates of a 
former day, men like Archbishop Murray—of whom it is fair to 
say that Cardinal MacCabe is a worthy successor—Bishop Doyle, 
better known as “ J. K. L,” orin later days Bishop Moriarty. Bat 
“we have changed all that”; in proportion as the English 
Government has become juster and more anxious, some will 
think too anxious, to meet Irish demands half way, the loyalty of 
poe Hibernian ecclesiastics has been converted into almost open 
rebellion. 

In case any of our readers should think this language too 
strong, it may be worth while to refresh their memory as to the 
antecedents of this Michael Davitt, the darling of archbishops, 
bishops, priests, monks, and nuns. We take a few caref 
drawn statistics which appeared the other day in the columns of 
a contemporary, and which are extracted from official publications, 
and may therefore easily be verified by any one who cares to take 
the trouble :— 

Michael Davitt was tried, together with one John Wilson, at the Central 


Criminal Court, on the rsth, 16th, and 18th of July, 1870, before Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn. The indictment charged him with “treason-felony ; to 


wit, feloniously conspiring to depose the Queen from her imperial dignity 
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and ‘to levyWar against her” ‘In order to understand the bearing of the 
facts proved against him, it is necessary to go back as far as February, 

. At that time the Fenian conspiracy was at, its height; and on the 
11th of February a number of Fenians—according to some estimates as 
many as 2,000—came to Chester for the purpose of surprising Chester 
Castle, seizing the arms kept there, and crossing over to Ireland to use 
them in open rebellion. ‘The scheme failed, owing to the Government re- 
ceiving information of what was intended ; and after its failure a series of 
Fenian meetings took place at the house in Liverpool of a man named 
Mullins, at. which, among other things, the rising of the night of the en- 
suing 5th of March was determined upon and planned. These meetings are 
said Shave consisted entirely of Fenians, who were present usually to the 
number! of about thirty. At three of them, where the rising of the sth of 
March was discussed, Davitt was proved to have been present. He also 
consorted habitually, from shortly before the Chester raid until some little 
time after it, with some of the Fenian leaders in Liverpool who were after- 
wards é¢onvicted of the sth of March conspiracy. hether he actually 
took part in the attempt on Chester Castle does not appear. 

Qn’ the 5th ef March, 1867, occurred the abortive rising in Ireland. In 
different parts of the country bands of men, consisting of some hundreds, 
armed with; pikes, rifles, and revolvers, attacked the police-barracks ; firing 
volleys through the windows, breaking in the doors, carrying off the arms 
and accoutrements, and in some cases setting the barracks on fire. These 
details show the kind of design which Davitt was engaged in forwarding 
three yéars before his conviction. 

In September, 1869, a detective, having occasion to arrest a man ‘named 
Forrester for the unlawful possession of arms at Liverpool, found him read- 
ing a letter which he immediately tore up. The detective secured the 

ieces of the letter and had them pasted Me we and it was produced at 
vitt’s trial. It-has been very recently published ; but its importance is 
such that I may perhaps be pardoned for reproducing it. 


“Glasgow, Wednesday. 

“Dear Friend,—I have just returned from Dundee, which place I have 
left all right. Your letter of*Monday I have just read; I have no doubt 
but what the account is correct. In reference to the other affair, I hope 
you won't take any part in it whatever—I mean in the carrying of it out. 
if it is decided upon and you receive Jem’s, and through him Fitz's con- 
sent, let it be done by all means; but one thing you must remember, and 
that is, that you are of too much importance to our family to be spared even 
at the risk of allowing a rotten sheep to exist among the flock. You mtist 
know that if anything happened to you the toil and trouble of, the last 
twelve months will have been almost in vain. Whoever is employed, don’t 
let him use the pen we are and have been selling ; get another for the pur- 
pose—a common one. I hope and trust that when I return to Man I may 
not hear that every man, woman, and child knew all about it ere it 
occurred.” 


On this letter of Davitt’s the Lord Chief Justice remarked that 
“it spoke for itself,” and “showed that there was some dark and 
villainous design against the life of some man.” At the beginning 
of 1870 Dayitt, under the sobriquet of Jackson, hired warehouses 
at Leeds and Birmingham avowedly to store soda and soap in, 
really.in order to lodge consignments of arms in them. Sixteen 


of these consignments, mostly addressed in Davitt’s handwriting to |: 


places in Ireland, were seized by the police between March and 
May, containing rifles, revolvers, and cartridges ; in one box alone 
were found no fewer than 11,000 No. 12 revolver cartridges and 
49 Snider cartridges. Davitt was consequently arrested in 
mndon May 14, 1870, and sentenced on the 18th July following to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude. Such is the man whom Archbishop 
Croke and Bishop Nulty, with their clergy regular and secular, 
delight to honour. That this line of policy attracts the sympathy, 
or does not rather provoke the unmixed disgust, of the great body 
of English Roman Catholics, clerical and lay alike, we do not 
for a moment, believe. Only the other day it was denounced in a 
letter. to the Times in terms of strong and manly indignation by 
. Angus, who is careful to subscribe himself a “ Priest-of the 
iocese of Westminster.” After citing from the Times the rece 
tion accorded by Archbishops and Bishops to Michael Davitt, the 
writer proceeds :— 
. This Michael' Davitt is the founder of the blood-stained Land League, an 
ex-felon, .a ticket-of-leave eonviet, and an ex-Fenian, ,He recently de- 
red, in a published letter, that the people of Ireland think it no stigma 
or aman to have been a Fenian, Now, a Fenian is, by the laws of the 
Roman Church, an ex-commanicate person, incapable of receiving the 
sacraments, and yet’ ‘we are told that the ple ‘of Ireland think it no 
stigma for aman to have been a Fenian. This is the public teaching of 
Mr, Michael Davitt, and this is the man held up as a@ patriot before the 
by Archbishop Croke and Bishop Nulty, 
ir, as a Roman Catholic priest and a citizen, I ask leave, to protest in, 
the Times against the actions of such persons, and to say that no words 
dan express thé sickening disgust with which E h ‘and -Seotch, and‘ I 
hope some Irish, Catholics ‘view this' episcopal and ecclesiastical tampering) 
with 4reason,-this ¢pisqopal and ecclesiastical. condoning, of a vile reyqlu- 
ary movement, winch appeals to. greed and covetousness, the worst, 
passions of our fallen nature, and which is stained with. bloodshéd and every 
It-isereditable to.Mr. Angus‘that he should have spoken out so: 
Plainly what-no doubt many of, his brethren. are feeling but have) 
net dared .or haye not cared to say. We believe he has also been) 
instrumental,ia exposing, and perhaps to a certain extent silencing, 
the curious personage already referred to, who is known in 
conventual phrase as.a “ Poor Clare”—a member i.e, of one of the 
strictest orders of ;nuns—-but commonly calls herself, and is called 
by her numerous . admirers and disciples, “The Nan of Kenmare,” 
It is apparently the ruling passion of this eccentric Sister to be 
always ex éyidence ;.in spite of her vows of poverty and seclusion, 
she is never \happy unless she is to the fore in some way or 
other, and considers, that her duty of retirement from the 
world is best carried out by persistent and public efforts to set 
the world—that is the Lrish world—in order.according to “ Irish 
ideas.” She has Written, we understand, some devout books of 
the goody-goody type, and some histories of Ireland of a type 
more Trish than historical; but of late ber pursuits have had 
# more direct bearing on the political exigencies of the hour. 


‘to it; we cannot understand why he sho 


She sent telegrams to Mr. Parnell in prison as well as to his 
mother, and worked monograms with her own fair hands for an 
eider-down coverlet for his prison bed. She has been writing 
constant letters to such Roman Catholic organs, Irish or English, 
as would consent to insert them. Those papers published in 
England have; however, with one miserable exception, declined 
to insert any more since she addressed an epistle, rather 
oddly entitled “ A Defence of the Mother of God,” ‘to Mr. 
Forster, whom she chose to hold responsible forthe insult, to 
inform him that sone anonymous assailant had written to apply to 
her epithets which respect for our readers compels us to suppress, 
though no such scruple restrained the pen of the itrepressible 
Nun herself. A priest not unnaturally observed on this that ‘ the 
whole thing was indelicate and indecorous to the last degree,” 
while a layman, the head of an old Roman Catholic family in 
Yorkshire, ‘wrote, as we learn from the Weekly Register, to 


on his amazement that “a Nun should print that letter,” 
an 


to add that “he must carefully glance at the Catholic. 
paper where it appeared, before allowing it to circulate among 
members of his household,’ and a Roman Catholic baronet: 
denounced “ that pernicious woman known as the Nun of Kildare.” 
The Roman Catholic priest who took the initiative in exposing 
these marvellous escapades was met at once by the hackneyed 
comment that nobody except her own superior had’a right to: 


‘reprove @ nun, to which he very reasonably replied that when a 


nun becomes a public letter-writer she becomes public property; 
and the same holds good of course equally of ecclesiastics of what- 


‘| ever grade. The bishop cannot take refuge under his mitre nor the 


priest entrench himself in his pulpit, if he chooses to descend into: 
the political arena and fight for what he may be pleased to call the 
interests of his down-trodden country with a pen dipped in vitriol and 
wielded in praise or exculpation of ruflians who use weapons dipped 
in blood. e certainly cannot wonder that the priest who has 
made it his business to expose the tactics of this conventual 
mouthpiece of the shrieking sisterhood should avow his regret that: 
“a people who:pride themselves on being the most Uatholic 
nation in Europe should have caused their country to be un- 
happily’ notorious for cowardly murders, disgraceful. outrages 
on man and beast, robbery, anarchy, and. sedition,” and still 
more that “they have been encouraged in these wicked ac ts 
by those who, from their position, ought to know better, 
and wlio are directly responsible for the state of misery into 
which Ireland has been plunged.” These words, addressed to 
the» Roman Catholic hierarehy and priesthood of Ireland, are 
not ours; they will perhaps come with the more force from, 
one who, though not an Irishman, is himself a Roman Catholic 
riest. But it is perhaps too much to hope that those who 
ave almost contumeliously flouted or ignored the emphatic 
and unmistakable admonitions of the supreme head of their 
Church, when he urges on them the elementary precepts of the 
Gospel, will listen to the voice of their brethren in faith who are 
of “ Saxon,” not Celtic, blood. 


THE PARJS SALON. 


‘E- have no hesitation in saying that this year’s Salon is one 


7 of the most satisfactory exhibitions that we have seen at the 


Palais de l’Industrie. Itis unavoidable that where so’ many works 
are accepted there should be a certain proportion of indifferent or bad. 


' productions ; but this year the propurtion seems to us to be smaller 


than usual. We are mercifully spared the number of huge-can-. 
vases covered by feebly pretentious compositions that afflicted us 
last year.’ There are, however, one or two grdat offenders in this’ 
respect, the worst lieing the painter of avyhorrible nightmare called 
“Marat.” Owing to certain peculiarities in the composition, this. 
strange production might be more fittingly entitled ‘“ Marat’s) 


‘despair on seeing his hands flying out at the window.” M. 
' Jacquet, who has apparently given up his project of crushing the: 


younger Dumas by executing a scathing’ allegory’ of their mutual, 
relations on a large scale, sends a “ France glorieise,” which is as. 


‘big and as bad as pictures of stich subjects genérally are... M., 
' Pavis de Chavannés is seen at his best. His mural painting for- 


the Museum of Amiens, “ Jeunes Picards s’exbryant; & Ja lance,” 


‘isa triumph of monumental aft, admirable in ‘the grouping and: 


severe treatment of the figures and in the wonderful impression, 
of vast space conveyed by the landscape. -» Besides this, he, 
exhibits a decorative’ picture, “ Doux Pays,” painted in exchange. 


‘for his own portrait by M. Bonnat. It! would-be ~hard to; 


say which of the two painters has made the ‘best. bargaia/ 
This is perhaps the finest picturé M. Puvis» de-:Chavannes) 
has» yet painted. “It is an evening scene by the. sea,’ with: 


'figures of women and children’ at play, full of the! tenderness. 
‘of approaching night, and most truly poetic in conception. 
‘and treatment. M. Bonnat’s portrait is also'a very remarkable. 


work, and is one of his most powerful productions... A certain: 
crudity of colour, which is present in it, will doubtless disappear 
with time, and it would be very hard to find anything to criticize 
in its admirable execution. We have _ one exception to make | 
d have chosen to repre- 
sent his brother artist standing at a table with a water-bottle and 
glass beside him’ as if he were a lecturer. In ‘ Les derniers, 
moments de Maximilien, Empereur de Mexique,’ M, Laurens has ; 
not rigen to the height of his subject. In spite of a certain,impres- 
‘siveness, the picture is hard and false in effect. All the personages 
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appear to be ¢lad in sheet-iron, and the head of Maximilian is 
more suggestive of a plaster cast than of flesh and blood. This is 
a defect that can hardly be laid to the charge of M. Bougereau, 
who has sent, as usual, a figure of what might be a woman if 
there were any appearance of life about it. His work this year is 
as tame, and in a certain way correct, as ever, and, if possible, a 
trifle smoother and shinier than in former years. His picture of 
“ Le Crépuscule” is a wonderful example of what may be termed 
the urbane treatment of the nude. M. Israels sends a very re- 
markable example of his art which he calls “ Dialogue sileacieux ”— 
a broken-down old man sitting with his dog in a bare room 
in the twilight. This is a most pathetic composition, of which it 
would be impossible to give any adequate description to those who 
have not seen the picture. It is most impressive in its melancholy, 
and is a worthy successor to the picture he exhibited last year. 
We regret to see a distinct sage, Se in M. Bastien-Lepage, in 
spite of the many good qualities to be found in his “ Pére Jacques,” 
an old woodman who carries his bundle of sticks while his little 
daughter picks flowers; it cannot be pronounced a success. The 
powerful rendering of the old man’s head does not compensate for 
the absolute flatness of effect of the background, and the treatment 
of the child’s head is wanting in truth of general effect, and mean 
in style. Very different from this is M. Lhermitte’s “ Paye des 
Moissonneurs;” which is one of the most satisfactory pictures in 
the Salon, The harvesters are receiving their wages in an old 
farmyard; the figure of an old man with a scythe in the fore- 
ground is most powerful, and the picture is stronger in colour and 
in iw | way better than anything M. Lhermitte has yet at- 
tempt 
One .of the most notable features of this year’s Salon is 
the great advance made by: English exhibitors; some of their 
og 78 are certainly among the most remarkable on the walls, 
fr. Hawkins, who made a marked success last year, has sent 
two very interesting pictures—* La Paysanne et les Oies,” and 
“Le Lavoir de Grés.” The first of these is an exquisitely 
peaceful scene in an enclosure; a t girl is looking on 
pensively at two geese who are whispering loving secrets to 
each other. Mr, Hawkins has sueceeded in making us feel the 
poetic mystery that belongs to all natural scenes, only waiting for 
a competent hand to make it evident even to unobseryant people. 
The refined treatment of the grass and tall sedges, and the delicate 
truthfulness of the sky, seem to us to verge upon absolute per- 
fection, The second picture is a charmingly bright outdoor study, 
and is @ very good instance of the brilliancy of effect that can 
obtained with a simple scheme of colour. Mr. Hawkins is, 
perhaps, not endowed with the temperament of u colourist ; but his 
subtle feeling for tone, and his admirable draughtsmanship, make 
up largely for his absence of power in this direction. Mr. Stott 
is, on the other hand, a colourist of a very high order, who has 
the power of blending apparently contradictory masses of colour 
into a harmonious whole. His picture of “ La Baignade,” some 
boys bathing out of a boat, is full of the heat and luxuriousness of 
summer. e might take exception to the somewhat flimsy ap- 
pearance of the boat, and we prefer “ Le Passeur,” in which two 
children are waiting for the ferryman to take them across the 
river, a picture in which the tender gradations of evening light are 
dealt with ina masterly way. Mr. Harry Thompson sends “ Un 
Chemin creux,” a landscape of much grandeur and severity 
in its simple and imposing lines, with some sheep coming 
down a narrow path in the foreground. We have found no 
better landscape: than this in the Salon; no picture, indeed, of¢ 
any kind more imposing in its unobtrusive austerity. M. Gervex, 
furmerly known as a rather tricky painter of catching subjects, 
has come forward in an sidengetall light. His picture of the 
“ Bassins de la Villette ” is in all respects satisfactory. We have 
never seen a more striking or more artistic interpretation of the 
scenes of labouring life in a great city, We have nothing but 
praise to bestow upon him, It is a great treat to see a subject 
that might easily have become vulgar in ordinary hands raised to 
the dignity of an historical picture. There are hardly any works 
of more sterling merit to be found this year than the “ Béné- 
diction des jeunes époux avant le mariage—coutume de Franche- 
Comté,” by M. Dagnan Bouveret. The day is over, and most of 
the guests invited to the feast have departed. Only the girls who 
are to be bridesmaids on the morrow and a in old friends 
remain, The room is enveloped in the warm. misty light one so 
often sees at the end of a very hot day. ‘The bride and bride- 
groom kneel reverently before the old ee father, who blesses 
them with awe and love in his face. His figure is full of homely 
dignity, raised to grandeur by the consciousness of the ceremony 
he performs. We wish that either M. Carolus Duran could have 
been inspired by the same earnest sentiment that has guided 
M. Dagnan Bouveret, or that he had not thought fit to paint 
the “ Mise au tombeau,” a work that is clever in composition, 
and full of vulgarity of feeling and faulty execution. Amongst 
religious — we remark a pretentious effort of M. Gabriel 
Ferrier’s “Salut roi des Juifs,” which is as edifying an example 
of Parisian interpretation of the Scriptures as one may wish to see. 
Turning to the portraits, we find that M. Gabriel Ferrier has 
a very fairly good portrait of a lady; but this year, as last, his 
attempt to imitate M. Bonnat’s unrivalled dexterity in the render- 
ing of texture is too apparent. M. Paul Dubois, whose work 
both in sculpture and painting is always imbued with true 
nobility of style, sends a fine full-length portrait of a lady, 
which seems to us to be in every respect admirable. M. Carolus 
‘Duran also sends a full-length portrait which is perhaps more 


utterly vulgar than any other work exhibited. M. Fantin Latour’s 
portraits are both interesting, but somewhat lacking in the charm 
which his pictures usually possess. One of the most striking pic- 
tures of the year is “ El Jaléo, danse espagnole,” by Mr. Sargent, 
which is especially noteworthy for the dexterous treatment of the 
figure of the dancing woman and of the play of the gaslight upon 
the whirling folds of her dress. The guitar-players seated in a 
row against the grey wall that forms the background are indi- 
cated with a sure hand; but we cannot help reproaching Mr. 
Sargent with a tendency to trickiness. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he has shown ability in dealing with a very difficult 
subject. The utmost that can be said of M. Dubufe’s “‘ Musique 
sacrée et musique profane; diptyque,” about which a chorus 
of noisy admiration has been raised, is that it is a nice large 
picture carefully drawn and tolerably good in colour, but devoid 
of an emerge whatever. “ Un bar aux Folies-Bergéres,” 
by Manet, may not please everybody who gees it, but it 
must be acknowledged that it gives evidence of power of a 
peculiar kind. Perhaps the most valid objection that can be made 
to it is that a Japanese artist could probably hit the effect aimed 
at with greater exactitude. Mr. Whistler is very well represented 
bya a a of a lady unaccountably described in the Catalogue 
as “ Portrait de M. Harry Men,” but the black background inter- 
feres with the delicate modelling of the figure in. an unfortunate 
way. We are getting heartily tired of M. Henner’s studies of the 
nude, which are far from being irreproachable in execution, and 
to which he apparently applies any title that happens to occur to 
him after his work is finished. “Bara” might be called 
“ Ishmael,” or anything else, with equal propriety. It is merely a 
commonplace piece of studio work with a drum placed in the 
background as an excuse for the title. There are two pictures to 
be found on the walls of the Salon this year which would alone 
make the fortune of any exhibition. e refer to M. Jules 
Breton’s “Le soir dans les hameaux du Finistére,” and M. 
Besnard’s “ L’abondance encourage le travail.” M, Jules Breton’s 
picture is inspired with what we must for want of a better ex- 
pression term poetic realism. We have in it all the depth and 
earnestness of peasant life and its surroundings, all the pathos 
tempered with calm strength of the evening hight. It is a picture 
which we feel could only have been painted by a man endowed 
with true nobility of soul, M. Besnard’s work cannot fail to make 
@ profound impression on any one who has a spark of imagination, 
It is to our mind the most beautiful and the most interesting work, 
exhibited. In the foreground of a vast landscape of ploughed fielda 
the figure of Abundance stands clad in red, holding her horn. On 
the one side an ox advances drawing a plough, on the other 
stands a group of mother and child. There is an exquisite touch 
of genius in the position of the child, who opens her arms in all 
simplicity, neither dismayed nor wondering, to accept the gifts 
that Abundance showers on the earth. The crescent moon looks 
down through the clear yellow light that comes when the sun has 
gone. No words can convey the feeling of peace and of mystery 
that this noble work conveys to us. The Salon would not be 
complete unless there were some horror to be seen perpetrated by 
M. Gustave Doré. We cannot imagine anything more odious 
than the landscapes—one in Scotland, the other in Switzerland— 
that the jury have hung in a fit of temporary insanity. We con- 
clude by drawing attention to “ Réverie,’ by M. O'Meara, a 
delicately imaginative picture, very refined in execution, and 
full of future promise. ' 


THE SHOFER. 


ERS are few things which strike the Oriental traveller 
more forcibly, and indeed more disagreeably, than the music 
ofthe Arabs. Like ourselves, they are not all musical, but in some 
places the sound of singing gces on without ceasing, In England 
in the same way we may traverse all the south-western counties 
without hearing a song; while in Lancashire and Yorkshire even 
factory work is carried on to the sound of music, In the East, 
however, it takes many months before the European can accustom 
his ear to the gamut in use. At first he can detect no melody 
whatever. As the wild strains become associated with pleasant 
experiences of travel, he may get even to like them. They belong 
to the climate and country. Many a stony valley in Syria has 
been enlivened with the long-drawn cadence. Many a weary day 
on the Nile has been cheered by the strange monotonous chorus 
of the sailors. Yet even the best can hardly be called sweet; and 
when we have heard it we no longer wonder that Mosesand Joshua 
thought the Israelites singing before the golden calf were engaged 
in a battle. At a little distance the noise. of the singers, 
even at a funeral, has a most defiant sound, especially as the 
modern Mahometan chants forth his. profession of faith, the 
creed to which the Saracens marched to battle. There is some- 
thing martial in it, even though, as Moses said, it is not “the 
voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice of 
them that cry for being overcome.” The music of the Oriental 
admits of nothing piano. It is bellowed forth in the fall strength 
of the lungs, and the louder it is the more it is admired. In this 

, however, there is a reference to something even more. 
powerful than the voice, and some itatics in the last clause of the 
verse indicate a doubt on the of the translators, “‘ The noise 
of them that sing I hear.” ‘There is probably a reference to the 
sound of the horn. A similar doubt exists as to another well- 
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known passage. In the Psalms we read, “ out of the ivory palaces 
whereby they have made thee glad.” The word translated 
“whereby” refers to a stringed instrument, and will no doubt 
have been duly attended to by the revisers at present sitting. 
The shofer, which is on the other hand a wind instrument, 
is employed in certain synagogues to this day; but a cow's 
horn rather than a ram's is used, according to Mr. Engel’s cut. 
Yet a ram's horn is spoken of by many Jewish ritualist 
writers as a memorial of the sacrifice of Isaac. The subject 
of Hebrew music is full of obscurity, as may be seen in a 
moment by comparing the statements in any two Bible dictiona- 
ties, or by tracing the derivation of the few names of instruments 
of which we know anything. Every student of Egyptology, for 
instance, is familiar with the word “nefer.” It enters into almost 
every inscription. It is as common in the Pyramid period as in 
the Ptolemaic, and admits of as many interpretations as our 
own word “box.” In short, the guitar which is re- 

nted in hieroglyphics as standing for the word was 
one of the most familine objects in the daily life of the Egyptians 
thousands of years before Moses. It was, moreover, a favourite 
object ; “ nefer” as an adjective meant good, beautiful, gracious, 
in fact everything pleasant; and as a substantive, with the 
addition of the feminine article, denoted a young and lovely 
girl. In the later time it was applied even to young horses, as 
among the most graceful of animals. That the word, in its 
primary meaning of a musical instrument, should have found its 
way into Hebrew was only to be expected. The “instrument of 
ten strings ” so often named by the Psalmist is the “ nebel,” in 
which a very little philology will enable the student to recognize 
a transliteration of the name of the Egyptian guitar. 

That the shofer may turn out to have an Igyptian name is 
more than probable; but it will be time enough, perhaps, to in- 
vestigate the history of the word when we have ascertained its 
meaning. A learned Italian, Signor Consolo, lately read a paper 
aboutit beforethe Musical Academy at Florence, in which he inquired 
into its use, and particularly referred to the sacred character of its 
sound. It was blown in the Temple to announce the dawn of the 
first day of the year. Signor Consolo seems clearly of opinion that it 
was a ram’s horn, and has even suggested the possibility of its 
use in modern orchestral music. Some of the commentators 
seem, however, to doubt whether the shofer, or, as Signor 
Consolo writes it, sciofar, was a ram’s horn, and not that of an 
ox; and it is very generally admitted that the horns at whose 
“dread blast” the walls of Jericho fell were not necessarily those 
oframs. The Hebrew original says not a word of the kind of 
horn. The production of a mighty noise was the object aimed at, 
and probably the horns of oxen would best attain this end. A 
traveller who was on the Nile some six or seven winters ago 
Teports without enthusiasm on the shofer. His dahabieh was 
moored close to the Temple of Karnak one night when the moon 
was full. She rose without a cloud, and shone through the long 
aisles of massive pillars with a ruddy light. Suddenly symptoms 
of an eclipse showed on her broad face; and in a few minutes a 
commotion was heard in the little villages all round on the site of 
Thebes. Soon the dark eisles were filled with a crowd of halt- 
naked natives bearing torches, who danced a wild dance to their 
darabookas, and blew loud strains on horns. ‘The procession, the 
wild gestures, the dance, but, above all, the Rewed -wtarveny were 
relics, no doubt, of some ceremonial which has survived Uhristi- 
anity at Thebes, and is not yet forgotten after twelve hundred 
years of Islam. The noise is described as simply deafening ; but 
even the Greeks seem to have valued noise; and as late as the 
time of Lucian we read of Harmonides, who blew with such 
violence into the instrument on which he was performing a solo 
at the Olympic games that he fell down dead ; and Herodorus of 
Magara is held up to admiration as a trumpeter the sound of 
whose instrument stunned his hearers, Signor Consolo tells us 
nothing in the paper referred to as to the pleasure to be derived 
from hearing the shofer. Perhaps his investigations and experi- 
ments may result in its adoption by musicians, and at the next 
Handel Festival we may possibly hear the Dead March in Sau/ or 
the Hailstone Chorus accompanied by the sound of the Hebrew 
jubilee horn. Signor Consolo quotes Basevi as asserting that 
the most sacred instrument among the Jews, the one constantly 
4eard in the Temple, was the ram’s horn, and that three different 
kinds of sounds could be produced from it, denoted b 
three different letters of the alphabet—one signifying a soft sound, 
one a prolonged trill, and one a “ specie di appoggiatura lamente- 
vole.” Signor Consolo’s shofer may possibly prove an addition to 
the instrumental resources of the composer even for oratorios. The 
Spanish Jews sound a horn during their services, in commemora- 
tion, it is said, of the capture and sacrifice of the ram by Abraham 
on Mount Moriah ; and Signor Consolo gives the form of prayer 
used in the synagogue on these occasions. 

At the close of his paper he presented a shofer to the Academy, 
and the reporter of the musica) journal in which his paper is 
printed tells us something of the performance on the instrument, 
though he gives us very little information as to how it was re- 
ceived by the learned musicians present. Signor Consolo had 
introduced it already in a “ Fantasia Orientale” performed at a 
concert of the Florentine Orchestral Society. On this occasion he 
exhibited two horns, one of them tuned in F and one in G; but 
the second, owing to some defect in its manufacture, was a failure. 
Of the first, we are told by the reporter of tae Boccherini 


performing on it with a perfect intonation. At the concert, too,. 
the ram’s horn seems to have been very well received; and the 
“Fantasia” has been published with not only the part of the 
shofer, but also that of another new-old instrument, the “ dara- 
booka;” so familiar in the East. It would be interesting to hear the 
effect of Signor Consolo’simportations in concerted music; but along, 
and, it may be added, a painful, experience of the darabooka does not 
encourage us to expect great things from it, unless it is very con- 
siderably altered from the instrument with which the streets of 
Damascus and Cairo so constantly resound. It is described by 
Lane, Wilkinson, and other writers, and has been repeatedly 
figured. The construction, as it is in the East, is of the simplest 
character. A jar with the bottom knocked out, and sxpplied with 
a piece of sheepskin stretched tight, is held under the arm, and 
tapped with the fingers. To this sound songs are sung and dances 
are performed, and its monotonous note is heard every where—in the 
streets and the houses and the boats. It is certainly not noisy, 
and in this respect compares favourably with the shofer; but 
it is, as used by Orientals at least, about as musical as 
castanets. No doubt much might be done to improve it. A 
more resonant kind of pottery than the ordinary half-burnt jar 
might be used. The skin might be so stretched as to admit 
of tuning; and the sound might be improved if the neck of 
the jar rested on some object more resonant than the per- 
former's arm. An instrument in such universal favour in the 
East was probably known at a very remote period ; but the 
Arab name, which is clearly onomatopeic, is not to be 
identified with any hieroglyphic or Hebrew word. The list 
of musical instruments given in the book of Daniel will 
admit of considerable alteration by the revisers, and the dara- 
booka may be found to be among the number, The word 
translated “flute,” for example, is something very like ‘“ mush- 
rookitha” in the original, and the word has a certain resemblance 
to darabooka, and would equally well describe the sound of the 
instrument in question. It would not be easy to believe that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s band did not comprise these ubiquitous drums,. 
though it would seem that in ancient Egypt they were looked 
upon as vulgar, and are rarely found depicted in the tombs at 
Thebes. Their hieroglyphic name has not been noticed. We had 
in medieval England a representative of the darabooka in the 
“accoustic pottery” sometimes found under the choir stalls of 
churches or built into the walls to increase their resonance ; but 
Signor Consolo, if he wishes to use the Oriental drum orchestrally, 
wbbon to devise some method of tuning it, and the darabooka: 
tuned will be to the original instrument what the trained bullfinch 
is to the wild thrush. When it is very, very flat, so flat that even 
an Arab cannot sing to it, he holds it before a hot fire until the 
skin is a little tightened. 2 


YACHT-RACING. 


LTHOUGII there was happily no dispute this year like that 

which clouded the opening of last season, yacht-racing 
cannot be said to have begun in a very brilliant fashion in 1882. 
The so-called three-ton cratt were the first to struggle, as probably 
they will be the last; and the newest of them appeared, so that 
seamen had an early opportunity of seeing the latest practical 
exemplitication of the benevolent nature of the measurement rule ; 
‘ut amongst the larger cutters there were two serious vacancies 
on the day fixed for the opening matches. First, second, and 
third-class cutters were to have contended on Saturday last 
in the races of the New Thames Yacht Club, but when the 
day came, there was no first-class match, the Samana being 
the only big cutter entered. It would have been a happy augury: 
for the season if its beginning could have been marked by 
a race between the great winner of last year and the new 
cutter which has been built on the Clyde to fight her. The 
Samena gained many victories last year, and, as has often been 
pointed out, won more money than any yacht has ever won in a 
season, and she has in consequence a very great reputation, This 
may be somewhat exaggerated, as the Samena’s performances last 
year, though of course very good, were not really so remarkable as 
might be thought from the amount of her winnings. She was 
extremely fortunate. In certain of the matches which she won 
her most formidable antagonists were absent, owing to the deter- 
mination of owners not to take part in any regatta for which 
the Y.R.A. rules were not adopted, and she gained therefore 
facile victories. In one case of dispute, the justice of a decisiou 
which gave her a prize was strongly contested. Although, there- 
fore, she is undoubtedly an admirable vessel, it is not certain that 
she is so pre-eminent as from the winnings piled up last season she 
appears to be; and, as Mr. Fife has lost none of his old skill, the 
advent of his new vessel, which is likely to try the Samana more 
severely than she was ever tried last season, has been looked tor 
with much interest. The Sailing Committee of the N.T.Y.C. 
were not, however, destined to have the pleasure of presiding over 
the first race between these two great vessels, the Erycina not 
appearing; and they had to mourn over another absentee, as 
the Silver Star, the new forty which has been built from Mr. 
Richardson’s designs, was not at Gravesend on Saturday. The 
opening day however, was far from being altogether tame, as there 
was a tine race between the Annasona and the Sleuthhound, which. 


that the sound was “very characteristic and adupted to sacred | the latter won, to the great delight of those who saw her steadily 
compositions,” and he adds that Signor Consolo eucceeded in | sailed against constant bad fortune last year; but, interesting as 
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this race was, it was impossible not to regret, on so splendid a 
sailing day, the absence of the larger vessels; and some who 
watched the forties and heard accounts of the new vessel of this 
class may have found it difficult to resist the impression that before 
very long the second-class cutters may have the waters to them- 
selves, and that many regattas may, in like manner, suffer from 
the absence of large racing yachts. By a kind of natural selection 
the terrible forties seem not unlikely to supplant their bigger 
sisters. On three memorable occasions last year the forties, 
admitted to race with the first-class yachts, were victorious 
over them, and it is remarkable that these races were sailed 
in fair breezes, In the Southampton Club Match the Annasona 
beat the large vessels well, and, had anything happened to 
her, another forty, the May, would have taken the prize, as she 
was within her time of the Samena, which came in first. 
In the race for the Albert Cup the Sleuthhound was the winner, 
and in the Corinthian Club Match the Annasona a second time 
defeated the Samena, Clearly, then, the forties were well able 
to compete with the larger vessels, and it is by no means im- 
probable that before long the number of contests in which they 
are allowed to compete with them will be much increased. At 
present they can sail against the first-class yachts in comparatively 
tew races; but Sailing Committees like to have as many yachts 
as possible competing in one match, andif itis found that in a true 
breeze a forty can take her time off a ninety, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty-ton vessel, it will be argued that it is ridiculous 
‘to exclude from any race vessels which would be very likely to win 
without any special good fortune, and that a match between big 
yachts is an absurdity when yachts which would probably beat 
them easily are obliged to remain at anchor. 

That the forties may beat the others well has been shown, 
‘and in future the probability of the forties beating the others 
will become greater rather than less. The smaller yacht is 
favoured by the rule of measurement. Although the present 
tule is not so favourable to length as the old, the object of the 
designer still is to make his vessel as long as is consistent 
with handiness, stability or sail-carrying power being obtained 
from lead ballast i: as low as possible. Considerable depth 
is of course then essential to stability, and, moreover, consider- 
able depth aids a good craftsman in obtaining handiness. 
The measurement rule, which must originally have been framed 
by very kind-hearted persons anxious to aid trade and to make 
‘sport progressive, puts no limit on depth, and, so far as the 
restrictions of man are concerned, the builder may go to 
any extreme he pleases—may give a 100-ton vessel a draught 
of 30 feet if he .thinks fit; but unfortunately, where man is 
beneficent nature is stern, and the harshly slopes of the 
coast make it impracticable, or, to say the least, extremely un- 
advisable, to give a racing yacht more than 14 feet draught of 
water. There is, therefore, a limit to depth for large yachts; 
and though, of course, small yachts are subject to the same 
limits, it is obvious that with them the designer has a great 
advantage, as he can obtain greater proportionate depth, and con- 

uently greater proportionate size and stability. A so-called 
“forty” may have proportionately a larger displacement and 
greater sail-carrying power than a 100-ton yacht; and, if the 

esigner of the smaller craft is fearless, and if money is not spared, 
she may be able, in spite of the graduated scale of the Y.R.A., 
to win by time against the larger vessel in moderate breezes. If, 
then, the forties are admitted to most of what are now called 
first-class matches, it is not impossible that those which are at 
present afloat, or vessels which are improvements even on them, 
may humiliate their larger rivals, and practically drive them from 
racing waters. Of course it may be said that they may in turn 
be placed at a disadvantage by smaller vessels; but it is not 
necessary to discuss this part of the question now, or to speculate 
as to where the limit may be. "What does seem tolerably clear is 
that the irrepressible forties are at present able to give some 
trouble to the big racing-yachts; that they may prove able to 
give more; and that the advantage which limitation of draught 

ae to the second class may in the end render it superior to the 

It will be a matter for great regret if this result occurs, and if 
hig yacht-racing comes to an end owing to a bad system, which 
in these days of skilful designing by competent naval architects, 
who can venture on proportions which would have been thought 
impossible formerly, gives one class a distinct advantage over 
another. The present rule of measurement is an improvement on 
that which preceded it; but nevertheless, as we have said before 
when speaking on this subject, it cannot be looked upon as any- 
thing but a stopgap, and is open to much of the criticism which 
‘was bestowed on the old rule; and, as the ingenuity which is 
shown in taking advantage of its defects tends more and more to 
make those defects glaring, it cannot long endure. That a new 
tule will have to be devised, and that it will have to be radi- 
cally different from the present one, seems all but certain; and 
it also unfortunately ap all but certain that no one will 
succeed in devising a scheme for measuring size which will not 
have the effect of encouraging some one particular type. The 
only methods as yet proposed which seem likely to give satis- 
factory results are those which make time allowance depend on 
7 power ascertained by calculation or on the actual 
sail area. Such plans have the enormous advantage of leaving the 
designer free to model his vessel as he thinks best; on as 
it seems, to iy Fle least, probable that before very long a 
method of this kind will have to be adopted, unless pac Fen. Ea 


is to become an absurdity, the merits of measurement by sail- 
carrying power might well receive, as we have before suggested, a 
little preliminary attention from those who hold sway in the 
yachting world. 

These authorities, however, do not seem at present inclined to 
give this matter even the most superficial attention, and are ex- 
clusively occupied in the somewhat unnecessary task of increasing 
their own powers, or at least of getting a rule passed which is 
likely to have that effect. All Clubs have now adopted the Y.R.A. 
code, and the Council has therefore become a very important 
body. At a general meeting held last week a proposal was 
made on their behalf to ‘allow members of the Association to 
vote by proxy, and this was with some modifications carried. 
For voting by proxy there is much to be said, but every one 
knows that one certain result of it is to give great power to the 
Executive. Now and then it may be defeated, when there is a very 
strong feeling, as there was in the Association about the measure- 
ment question, or when an opponent takes great trouble, but, 
generally speaking, what the Executive approves of is carried, and 
what it disapproves of is rejected. As, by the rules of the 
Association, a three-fourths majority is required to carry any- 
thing against the Council, they will, with proxy votes, 
almost absolute. It is undesirable that any Committee or 
Council shou!d be absolute ; and it is specially undesirable that the 
Council of the Y.R.A. should be so, as its members are practical 
elected for life, or for so long as they think fit to hold office. 
certain number of them go out by rotation, but they can be re- 
elected without the usual compulsory retirement for a year. 
Hitherto, so far as we are aware, they have always been re- 
elected, and, in spite of a slight change in the rules, they will 
probably be re-elected in the future. There is nothing more 
repugnant to a body of English gentlemen than to seem to cast a 
slur on any one, and not to re-elect a retiring member of Council 
would be in some sort to cast a slur on him. Owing to the 
natural dislike which is felt to doing this, members of a 
Committee or Council who are re-eligible without retirement 
may be looked upon as elected for life. The result, there- 
fore, of the Y.R.A. rules as recently altered will be to give 
exceptional powers to a Committee, the members of which can 
practically hold office as long as they please. This does not 
seem a desirable state of things. All who take interest in yacht- 
racing must rejoice at the success which has attended the efforts 
of members of the Association to obtain general acceptange of 
the Y.R.A. sailing code and system of measurement; but the 
time when this happy result was achieved was just the time which 
ought to have been chosen for making the Association more repre- 
sentative. Instead of any attempt being made to do this, the 
Council is rendered almost absolute. It is much to be regretted 
that such a course should have been followed; for, though the 
—- respect must be felt for the members of the Council indi- 
vidually, it is impossible to suppose that the yacht-racing world 


will consent for long to be governed by an irresponsible and irre-— 


movable Committee, 


THOUGHT-READING.” 


Ws hoped some time ago, fondly as it now turns out, that we 
had heard the last of all the nonsense about what is called 
“ Thought-Reading.” In the form in which it was presented last 
year, this entertainment consisted in one person being sent out of a 
room, while others determined that he should perform some 

ticular act on his return, and in his then being led about the room 


by another person until he either did perform the desired act, or. 


did something not unlike it, or failed to do anything atall; in 
which last case, if it came amid a few partial successes, the ex- 
periment seemed to some grave persons peculiarly satisfactory, 
since it seemed to exclude all suspicion of trickery. Trickery, 
however, was not the least required. _The person finding the 


object or doing the thing was, as we have said, simply led about . 


the room towards the place fixed upon, the humour of it being 
that, at least in apes experiments, neither the person leading 
nor the person led was conscious of making any effort. As it 
happens, we can speak from personal experience as to some of 
these experiments, which were successful in all cases except in 
one or two in which the person to be led deliberately made up his 
mind to disregard all conscious or unconscious indications om 
the leader, and even in these such a partial success was arrived at 
as would have delighted that kind of so-called scientific mind 
which is amazed by feeling the feet of a medium lifted by super- 
physical force, or, in other words, feeling a pair of boots handed 
round by a person standing on a chair. One of the experi- 
ments referred to we will make a present of to those persons 
who are pleased to be interested in “thought-reading.” A 
person about to be sent out of the room under the ordinary 
conditions announced his intention, amidst some jeering, of 
discovering the task set him without any contact, or, as the 
thought-readers have it, “ tactile sensibility.” He came into the 
room, and in the course of at most two minutes performed the act 

igned to him. This was to interch: the places of two 
methetic coal-scuttles which to be in different parts of 
the room. The explanation of feat, which was done without 
collusion, is touchingly TY aly but this the thought-readers may 
find out for themselves if they can. Again, as to the business of 
one person leading another about the room, and as to the fact that 
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it can be done without any trickery or suspicion of trickery, it 
may be stated that the “ experiment” was tried with two people 
who had never seen each other before, and tried with complete 
success, which puzzled both of the persons concerned. In this the 
thought-reader will no doubt find some curious and subtle sugges- 
tion of some unknown force; but the simple explanation is that the 
person who leads knows what he wishes the other to do, and 
makes him do it, whether consciously or unconsciously. There is 
really nothing more mysterious in this than there is in the per- 
formance of the commonest conjuring tricks; the basis of all such 
tricks, and the basis also of Spiritualism, the vagaries of animal 
magnetism, and of the latest craze of thought-reading, is distrac- 
tion of the attention. With the conjuror this is technically known 
asa “temps”; with the Spiritualist it may have some technical 
name which we do not know, but it is largely used. With the 
pe ga investigators of thought-reading its presence is only too 
evident. 

The three people who have signed their names to an article 

vely written on this subject in a current periodical begin 
y admitting the theory of “muscular susceptibility,” just as 
Spiritualists, at least those who belong to the educated classes, 
begin by admitting the existence of imposture, and so think to 
strengthen an impracticable case. But from this they go on to tell 
us—and here again they remind us of the Spiritualists—of a case 
that is absolutely unexceptionable. They know the people con- 
cerned in it; as schoolboys say, they “ know them at home,” and 
of course there is an end to all doubt as to the means employed. 
The case quoted is that of “ Mr. C——, a clergyman of unblemished 
character, and whose integrity, indeed, has, it so happens, been ex- 
ceptionally tested. He has six children, five girls and one boy, 
varying now between the ages of ten and seventeen, all thoroughly 
healthy, as far as possible from morbid or hysterical symptoms, 
and in manner perfectly simple and child-like. The father stated 
that any one of these children (except the youngest), as well as a 
young servant girl who had lived with the family for two years, 
was frequently able to designate correctly, without contact or 
sight, a card or other object fixed on in the child’s absence. During 
the year which has elapsed since we first heard of this family, 
seven visits, mostly of several days’ duration, have been paid to the 
town where they live by ourselves and (the italics are ours) 
several scientific friends, and on these occasions daily experiments 
haye been made.” To this statement there is appended a foot-note 
as follows:—* Two of the children also spent a few days in 
London in January last; and to them an exciting visit was 
necessarily prejudicial to a class of experiments in which, if 
nuine, the mental condition must obviously be all important.” 
is is the conclusion, drawn from the presumably barren results 
of these holiday days, by Professor Barrett, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. 
Myers, who have put their names to the curious article from which 
we have quoted. 

What happened, according to the report given, was this: —“ Having 
selected at random one child, whom we desired to leave the room 
and wait at some distance, we would choose a card from a pack 
or write on paper a number or a name which occurred to us at the 
moment. . . . Before leaving the room the child had been 
informed of the general nature of the test we intended to select, 
as ‘this will be a card,’ or ‘this will be aname.’” Then the 
child came back and made a guess. “If this was incorrect, we 
usually allowed a second trial, and occasionally a third.” The 
simplest “ be pe sata ” were successful in six cases out of fourteen, 
in six out of thirteen, and in five out of six. Then a “harder 
trial was introduced.” The maidservant was sent out of the room, 
and the name Michael Davitt was fixed upon by the people re- 
maining in the room, She came back and gave the name almost at 
once. Then imaginary names were chosen; and here, in five cases 
out of ten, “the names were given correctly in toto.” But—and 
this, as people who have taken any trouble in the matter will see, 
is well worth noting—out of these failures, “in two the names given 
bore a strong resemblance to the names selected by us, ‘ Jacob 
Williams’ being given as ‘ Jacob Wild, and ‘ Emily Walker’ as 
‘’Enry Walker.” In this, and especially in the last quoted in- 
stance, there is certainly a curious significance—curious in a way 
which has not apparently been perceived by all of the “ investi- 
gators.” Other instances of the same kind are quoted later, such 
as the giving of “Chester” for “ Leicester,” “ Biggis” for “ Bill- 
ings,” and “ Freemore” for “ Frogmore.” The three writers of 
the article quoted discourse on the improbability, or impossibility, 
as it struck them, when gathered together, of coincidence or collu- 
sion being satisfactory explanations of what took place, admitting, 
frankly enough, that “ the exceptional nature of this inquiry goes 
far to invalidate arguments founded on character and demeanour. 
+ » . - Of more real importance is the hypothesis of exalted sen- 
sibility of the ordinary sense organs.” As to this we are told that 

utions were taken; and as to unconscious indications given 

by “ the sitters "—it is curious to find spiritualistic slang croppin 
in this business—“ coming as we did to this investigation with 
considerable previous experience, we were throughout strictly on 
our guard against giving such indications ourselves ; the possibility 
of their being given by the family was of course excluded where 
the family was ignorant of the selected word or thing; and on 
the remaining occasions our perpetual vigilant watch never detected 
a trae of anything of the kind.” The writers presently observe, 
with much gravity, that “the phenomena here described are 
so unlihe any which have been brought within the sphere of 
recognized science as to subject the mind to two opposite dan- 
gers.” ‘his is true in a certain sense, in the same sense in 
which it is true that the seemingly miraculous power of mak- 


ing a large object disappear from the naked hand and dissolve 
into ether has not “ been Noman within the sphere of recognized 
science,” any more than have the “ materializations ” and so forth 
in which many worthy people firmly believe. As to the “ thought- 
reading ” manifestations, however, the writers tell us that “ wild 
prone as to how they happen are confronted with equally 
wild assertions that they cannot happen at all.” This, we take it, 
is an imaginary dilemma. Without asserting either wildly or 
calmly that the things reported did not happen at all, it is very 
possible to imagine how they happened without having recourse to 
any wild hypothesis. “ Psychological treatises” may certainly 
“be searched in vain for any account of transmission of mental 
images otherwise than by ordinary sensory channels”; but it is 
not necessary to look into “ psychological treatises,” or to consider 
“the transmission of mental images otherwise than by ordinary 
sensory channels,” in order to understand the “phenomena” the 
further research into which “may,” as the three writers of the 
article quoted are wise enough to think, “ necessitate a modification 
of that general view of the relation of mind to matter to which 
modern science has long been gravitating.” 


OUR GOLD COINAGE. 


ie his Report for last year the Deputy Master of the Mint calls 
attention to the state of our gold coinage. Mr. Fremantle 
estimates the gold currency of the United Kingdom at one hundred 
millions. The estimate, it will be understood, is purely con- 
jectural, being the mean of various estimates ranging from eighty 
up to nearly one hundred and twenty millions; but it rests upon 
no very conclusive evidence. All we know for certain is that 
from the time when our present monetary system was adopted, 
after the close of the great French war, to the end of 1880, 
the total gold coinage of the mints of this country and Australia 
amounted to a little over three hundred and eight millions. Our 
coins are, of course, subject to great losses from melting down, 
from accident, from fire, from forgetfulness in hoarding, from 
shipwreck, and various other causes. They are also exported 
in large amounts and circulate abroad in several countries, as, 
for example, in Portugal. And, lastly, they have been exported 
in immense masses and melted down abroad. For instance, 
during Germany’s great gold coinage by far the larger part of the 
gold was obtained in London, and consisted of foreign coins—to 
a large extent English—which have been melted down and re- 
coined. Again, since the veg ery of specie payments in the 
United States immense sums of gold have been exported from 
this country, as well as from France and Holland, and have 
been melted down and recoined by the American mints, In all 
these various ways the losses of sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
during the sixty-five years of their existence must have been 
enormous. It will perhaps not appear an over-estimate to say 
that two-thirds of the whole coinage have disappeared. There 
will be more difference of opinion as to another estimate of Mr. 
Fremantle’s—namely, that of the hundred millions in sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns forming the present gold currency of the United 
Kingdom about one-half consists of light coins—of coins, that is, 
below the minimum weight allowed by the Coinage Act, and there- 
fore, properly speaking, not legal tender coinsat all. Mr, Fremantle 
does not state the grounds of this estimate; but he refers to a 
recent able paper read by Mr. J. B, Martin before the Institute of 
Bankers, in which the matter is dealt with in great detail. Mr. 
Martin sent out circulars to almost every bank in the United 
Kingdom, to fourteen railways, and about fifty post-offices, besides 
a large number of wage-paying firms, in which he asked in tabular 
form for information respecting the gold coinage under eleven 
separate heads. From a great number of these he was furnished 
with over a thousand returns showing an enumeration of 105,364 
sovereigns, and 145,743 half-sovereigns, or a total of 178,235. 10s. 
in somewhat over 250,000 gold coins. It will be observed that 
the instances upon which Mr. Martin’s conclusions are based are 
very few, compared with the totals he deals with. They do 
not quite amount to 179,000/. out of an estimated total of 
one hundred millions—that is to say, the total number of 
coins examined by Mr. Martin’s correspondents does not reach 
one in five hundred. This appears a very slender basis on 
which to build a great superstructure of argument. It is true 
that Mr. Martin supports this testimony by others drawn from 
various sources; but still the instances are exceedingly few. It 
must fairly be admitted, however, that the instances are drawn 
from all parts of the country, and that it does not appear possible 
that they could have been in any way chosen to make out any 
special case. Consequently, so far as the facts go, they seem to 
bear out Mr. Martin’s deductions. Briefly, the conclusion at 
which he arrives is, that the light sovereigns slightly exceed 
fifty per cent., and the light haif-sovereigns somewhat exceed 
fifty-eight per cent. 

he question is of great practical importance. By the Coinage 
Act a certain “remedy,” as the technical phrase is, is allowed in 
the coinage of gold. The Act requires the sovereign to consist 
of {5 of pure gold, and to weigh 123} grains. But, as in prac- 
tice it is found extremely difficult to turn out coins of the right 
weight and fineness, the weight when issued from the Mint may 
reach nearly 123} grains, or it may fall to very little over 123 
grains, and the sovereign may circulate till the weight de- 
creases to 1224 grains, without the coin ceasing to legal 
tender. In other words, the heaviest sovereign which the 
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Mint may lawfully issue may lose nearly a grain in weight, or 
twopence in value, without ceasing to be good ; while the lightest 
sovereign that can lawfully be issued may lose only half a grain, 
or about one penny, without ceasing to be good. In the case of 
single sovereigns these sums are so small as to appear of little im- 
rtance, but where very large amounts are dealt with the matter 
comes serious. For instance, it is stated by Mr. Martin that 
between a million of sovereigns, all of the greatest permissible 
weight and of the highest permissible fineness, and a million of 
sovereigns, all of the least permissible weight andthe lowest per- 
missible fineness, the difference in value is as much as 7,600/. 
The Coinage Act, therefore, requires that when a sovereign or half- 
sovereign falls below the minimum legal weight, it shall be cut 
and cease to circulate. But,as a matter of fact, the law is complied 
with only by the Bank of England. Most of the Government 
offices do not weigh sovereigns and cut the light ones. No bank 
in the United Kingdom but the Bank of England does so, The 
ublic never think of weighing gold pieces. The result is, that 
ight gold is every day paid into the banks all over the country, and 
~ that, if they send the light pieces to the Bank of England, they are 
charged by the Bank the full amount by which the coins are light. 
Consequently they sort the full-weight coins from those under 
weight, send in only the former to the Bank of England, and 
return the latter into circulation. Thus the light coins are cun- 
stantly kept in circulation and grow lighter and lighter year by year. 
How considerable is the resulting wear and tear may be gathered 
from the fact thata parcel of newly coined sovereigns made up care- 
fully, and sent from London to Edinburgh, kept there in a bank 
vault without being opened, and returned again to the Bank of 
England in the course of a month or so, is found to have lost 
weight sensibly by the double journey. The friction of the coins 
with one another, though packed closely and carefully in a box, 
effects this loss of weight in so short a time. When this is so, it 
will be understood how much greater must be the wear and tear 
in — and purses, in shop-tills, in the counting, and weighing, 
and paying out over bank counters, and in all the various duties 
that sovereigns have to perform while passing from hand to hand, 
and performing the functions of legal tender coin in the circulation. 
Itisto be bornein mind that our present monetary system wasadopted 
in 1816. Between 1842 and 1844 about fourteen millions of light 
gold coins were called in, and were recoined ; but since then there 
has been no recoinage. Consequently some of the coins now in 
circulation are sixty-five years old, while the great majority of 
them date since 1844, and during that period of nearly thirty- 
eight years have been incessantly losing weight while circulating 
through the country. It follows necessarily that whether Mr. 
Fremantle’s and Mr. Martin’s estimates be true or not, the pro- 
portion of light coins in circulation must now be very great. And 
if Mr. Fremantle’s estimate is right, that about fifty millions of 
our coins are light, the total loss of value on those fifty millions he 
estimates at. 650,0001. 

Mr. Fremantle urges, as all who have studied the question have 
done before him, that the light coins should be called in, and 
should be recoined at the expense of the State. At present the loss 
of light coins falls almost entirely upon the banks. The banks, as 
we have already stated, do not charge their customers for light 
coins paid in by them, and, as a matter of fact, the competition 
between banks is so great that. they dare not do so. It is well 
understood that the practice the Bank of England in 
insisting upon cutting light coins drives away customers from 
it; and as other banks cannot afford to be as independent as the 
Bank of England, they prefer to keep their customers and suffer 
the loss which the light coins bring upon them. It may be urged 
that the remedy is in their own hands; and that, if they will not 
obey the law out of the desire of each to underbid its competitor, 
they must bear the consequences. But there is much force in Mr. 
Martin's reply, that, if the banks were to enforce the law, the loss 
would fall upon the working classes, and would thereby create, after 
a time, an agitation which it would be very undesirable to stir up. 
If the banks were to charge their customers for all light coins paid 
in, the customers in turn would: endeavour to protect themselves 
by refusing to take any but full-weighted coin. Every person in a 
position to make a contract and enforce it would succeed in so 
doing with more or less cost and trouble. But workmen could 
hardly refuse to take from their employers the coins tendered to 
them in payment of wages; and, even if they did refuse, they 
would have no means of weighing the coins and protecting 
themselves, But the loss of threepence in the pound, which is 
said to be’ the average depreciation of light coins, would be 
a very serious loss to people earning from twelve to thirty shillings 
a week. This is a conclusive answer against throwing upon 

ivate persons the cost of maintaining the currency. Bat, 
further, if the legal maxim “caveat emptor” were to be enforced 

against every holder of a sovereign or half-sovereign, it wotld give 
rise to’ perpetual squabbles over every commercial transaction. 
Every ‘housewife going into a shop to buy household articles 
would have to see that the coin received in change was good, and 
this would lead to interminable disputes. But we need not argue 
the niatter further, It will doubtless be generally admitted that, 
asthe right to coin money belongs to the State, so the cost of 
keeping up the coinage at its proper weight and fineness should be 
borne by the State; and that it is neither creditable nor desirable 
that anything like half the total gold coinage of the United 
Kingdom should be below the legal minimum ‘of weight and 
fineness, 


| THE OAKS. 


I hie. proverbial among racing men that the Oaks day is far 
more agreeable than the Derby day, but it is not often the 
case that the race for the Oaks approaches in interest the race for 
the Derby. The Oaks of the present year lost much of its interest 
through the scratching of Kermesse, who was generally considered 
to have shown the best two-year-old form of last Ys After 
going through her spring preparation, this splendid filly gave way 
on her forelegs, to the great disappointment of all disinterested 
lovers of racing. Her owner, Lord Rosebery, deserved all 
sympathy for this piece of ill-fortune, for he has been a great sup- 

rter of the Turf for some years, without meeting with anything 
ike a fair share of good luck. Notwithstanding the absence of 
Kermesse, the late Oaks was unusually interesting, and there was 
a great deal of betting on it for some time before the day of the 
race. In addition to the misfortune of the withdrawal of 
Kermesse, the Oaks received another blow on the Monday of the 
Epsom week, when Shotover, the winner of the Two Thousand 
and subsequently of the Derby, was scratched ; but even then the 
interest, and, we must add, the gambling on the race, was main- 
tained without the least symptom of flagging. 


The first favourite was Geheimniss, a brown filly by Rosicrucian, 
out of Nameless, who had never been beaten. Her first appear- 
ance in public had been at Sandown, where she ran a dead heat 
with King of the Furies, one of the poorest performers of the 
season. At Bath she gave weight to half a dozen opponents and 
beat them easily. At Bibur lub she cantered in five lengths in 
front of a field of two-year-olds for a biennial, and a couple of days 
later she won the valuable Hurstbourne Stakes by three lengths, 
Whitechapel, St. Marguerite, Dunmore, and Marden being behind 
her. After this, it was no matter of surprise that odds were laid 
on her for the Astley Stakes at Lewes. Again she won without 
trouble, althongh she was giving weight to Marden. Her next 
appearance was at York, where 5 to 1 was laid on her for the 
Convivial Stakes. She only won by a head from the very 
moderate Minar; but Archer was riding her this time, and he is 
fond of drawing things fine when he feels that he has got plenty 
in hand, and it was evident that the race was won with great 
ease. Thisnarrow victory did not prevent her backers from laying 
the extravagant odds of 8 to 1 on her for the Cheveley Stakes at 
the Newmarket Houghton Meeting. Her two opponents, Vista and 
Haverhill, were quite helpless in her presence, and she won easily 
by a length. Geheimniss had not run in public before the Oaks 
during the present season ; but her opponents, St. Marguerite and 
Nellie, had both been out already this year, St. Marguerite had 
run badly in the Column Produce Stakes at Newmarket, but she 
afterwards won the One Thousand by a neck from Shotover, while 
Nellie had been a head behind Shotover. It is needless that we 
should recapitulate the two-year-old performances of St. 
Marguerite and Nellie. They had both’ shown themselves to be 
within two or three | emgae of the best fillies of the season, 
which were presumably Kermesse, Geheimniss, and Dutch 
Oven. The official handicapper at Newmarket had weighted 
both Dutch Oven and Geheimniss as 2 lbs. better than Nellie, and 
Nellie as 1 Ib, better than St. Marguerite. 


The field for the Oaks was the smallest that had run for that race 
for eighty-three years. Besides Geheimniss, St. Marguerite, and 
Nellie, only two fillies were brought out, and they merely started to 
make the running. It is seldom that three better fillies start for 
the Oaks than the three favourites of the late occasion. St. Mar- 
guerite and Geheimniss seemed to be in perfect condition in all 
respects, but it was said that Nellie had been a little out of order 
since her arrival at Epsom, Of the trio, St. Marguerite was 
the most admired. She has improved a good deal since she 
ran in the One Thousand, and she is a magnificent filly, with 
plenty of size and power. She is own sister to Thebais, the 
winner of the Oaks of last year—of whom, by the way, there is 
a truthfully by Mr. Lutyens, in the’ Ro 
Academy. Nellie was also much admired; but she is on a smaller 
scale than either Geheimniss or St. Marguerite. In comparison 
with St. Marguerite and Nellie, Geheimniss could scarcely be 
called a beauty, but she is a remarkable filly. She has a lean 
head, and a clean, muscular neck, with very deep, well-placed 
shoulders; Wut her middle-piece is by no means perfect, and she 
does not show much strength immediately behind the saddle. 
Although, there is plenty of width in her hips, her quarters are not 
remarkable for muscle ; but she has the good point of great tength 
from the hip to the hock, which gives her immense leverage in her 
stride. Her hocks, fore-legs, and joints are clean and powerful, 
and her feet are good; but some critics do not consider fore- 
legs well shaped. 

With so small a field there was no cause for delay at the post, 
and the five fillies were despatched without a single false start. 
Lady May shot away at once, and made the running four or five 
lengths in advance of Ray carn Of the real competitors in the 
race, Nellie led, followed by Geheimniss, St. Marguerite bringing 
up the rear. Lady May was quite done at the top of the hill; 
shortly afterwards, from being the leader she became absolutely the 
last, and she was not near the rest ofthe field at the end of the race. 
As soon as she had resigned the lead, it was taken by Incognita. 
Half way down the hill the three favourites began to race, and 
Geheimniss went to the front. Incognita then withdrew into the 
background. When the leading fillies had entered the straight, 
Geheimniss held a clear lead, but Nellie immediately went up to 
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her quarters. At the road Nellie began to show symptoms of 
exhaustion, and it was now St. Marguerite’s turn to challenge 
Geheimniss. She raced up to the neck of her rival; but it soon 
became evident that she had made her supreme effort. The 
moment Cannon called on Geheimniss she glided away without 
any trouble, and won in a canter by two lengths. Nellie was 
some distance in the rear of St. Marguerite. The result of the 
Oaks would appear to ——, the value of Shotover's victory 
in the Derby, for St. Marguerite beat Shotover in the One 
Thousand, and in the Oaks Geheimniss beat St. Marguerite in 
a canter. One thing seems certain—namely, that the best three- 
year-old fillies are several pounds better than the best colts; 
and it appears impossible to deny that on public form either 
Gebeimniss, St. Marguerite, Nellie, or Shotover could have won 
the Derby. It may be worthy of consideration whether, with 
all their fickleness, it might not be worth while to enter more 
fillies for the Derby. It is true that mares may be out of sorts 
on a spring day, but they may be perfectly well, and when well 
at the post they are as worth backing as colts. The jockey 
Cannon has been fortunate enough this year to ride the winners 
of the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the Oaks. 


The death of the Duke of Grafton on the Sunday pes the 
Epsom week reminded racing men that his family had won the 
Oaks oftener than any other. In less than thirty years the Oaks 
was won no less than eight times by a Duke of Grafton. His 
luck was even greater with the One Thousand, for in nine suc- 
ceeding years he won it eight times. The famous horses, Whale- 
bone and Whisker, from whom most of our best horses are 
descended, belonged to a Duke of Grafton. Both Shotover, the 
winner of the Derby, Geheimniss, the winner of the Oaks, and St. 
Marguerite, the winner of the One Thousand, trace back to 
Whalebone. Less than a week before the Oaks the death was 
announced of Adventurer, the sire of the two famous Oaks winners, 
Wheel of Fortune and Apology. Scarcely less famous, again, than 
an Oaks winner was his celebrated filly Bal Gal, whose two-year- 
old career was one of the most brilliant ever known. Adven- 
turer's dam was bought for twenty guineas, and she foaled 
Adventurer to Newminster when she was eighteen years old. 
She was a bad nurse, and the foal had to be reared chiefly by 
hand, and he was such a weak little creature that an offer of 5/. 
for him was very nearly accepted. 


The St. Leger will be a very interesting race this year. Geheim- 
niss, Shotover, St. Marguerite, Nellie, and Dutch Oven are entered 
for it, and it promises to be more like an Oaks than a St. Leger. If 
the fillies run so well this spring, what may we not expect them to 
do in “ the mare’s month,” as itis called? At Epsom 2} to 1 was 
laid on the fillies against the colts for the St. Leger. Great in- 
terest was taken inthe Maiden Plate onthe Tuesday of the Epsom 
week, because Blue Rock, the filly by Hermit that had been lately 

urchased for 2,300 guineas, was to runin public for the first time 
in that race. She became a tremendous favourite, and it was re- 
ported that she had won a severe trial. As much as 2 to 1 was laid 
on her, and her victory was regarded as almost a certainty. The 
race, however, was won by a despised outsider, called Bon Jour, a 
colt by Rosicrucian, aguinst whom 20 to 1 had been laid at the 
start. The favourite collapsed altogether in the straight, and was 
not even placed. A more important two-year-old race was the 
Woodcote Stakes, which was worth 1,187/. Hauteur was the 
first favourite, but Archer slipped away at the start with Beau 
Brummel, and either led or kept in the front rank throughout the 
race, winning cleverly by three-quartersofa length. Beau Brummel 
is a well-shaped colt, with pienty of size, but some people consider 
his pasterns a trifle long. He is by George Frederick, and Ma 
Belle, his dam, was by Lord Clifden. 


Everybody must have felt that Lord Bradford deserved some 
consolation after running second for both the Two Thousand and 
the Derby. It was therefore highly satisfactory that he should 
win a couple of good races on the day that followed that of the 
Derby. These two races—the Royal Stakes and the Epsom Grand 
Prize—he won with the own brothers, Limestone and Quicklime. 
Archer rode the former, and Wood the latter. The Grand Prize 
was worth 3,757/.; and the Royal Stakes was not a race to be 
despised, as 500/. was added to the entrance fees. Marden looked 
dangerous a quarter of a mile from home in the Grand Prize, but 
he is a coward, and he shirked his work when it came to a struggle, 
Quicklime only beat him by half a length; but Lord Bradford's 
horse could scarcely have got over his effort to beat Shotover on 
the Wednesday, so all credit is due to him for winning the Grand 
Prize in any fashion. 

The Middle Park sale took place on the day after the Oaks, It 
was a disappointing sale. Twenty-eight yearlings only averaged 
141 guineas apiece, and the highest price given for one lot was 
640 guineas. oroughbred yearlings appear to be selling better 
in Austria than in England just at present. According to the 

tsman, at a sale at the Royal Stud sixteen yearlings ave 
4501. per head; one of them, a sister to the famous Kisber, realizing 
1,820/, But racehorses still keep up their price in this country, 
for it is commonly reported that some little time before the Derby 
20,000/, was offered for Bruce—and refused. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.* 


_— man of one idea is always an interesting person, and not 
seldom succeeds in getting the hearing which people of wider 
views fail to secure. The founder of Islam was a man of one idea, 
and certainly geined his audience. The author of The Future of 
Islam is also a man of one idea; but we have our doubts as to the 
es of his ever winning an appreciable following. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt is possessed by a dream of a great future for the 
religion of Mohammed, and he urges his views and his reasons 
with an enthusiasm which excites at once our admiration and our 
amusement. Never was enthusiast more confident or more rash. 
Mr. Blunt sets forth the most astonishing prospects for the various 
parts of the Mohammedan world, and supports them by no less 
astonishing reasons. What was an hypothesis in one chapter be- 
comes an axiom in the next, and what is probubly the opinion of 
a few of the author's friends is cited as the conviction of the 
whole body of Mussulmans, When we read again and again 
that “ everybody thinks” this or “ everybody is resigned” to 
that, we are tempted to inquire whence Mr, Blunt has drawn 
his sweeping generalizations, and whether he really knows the 
opinions of ‘‘everybody.” Those who read. the chapters of this. 
book when they appeared in the Fortniyhtly Review, or have seen 
the vigorous epistles which he has contributed to the daily press, 
are aware that Mr. Blunt does know something of the Arab, but 
it is not so certain that he has an equally close acquaintance 
with the other races that go to make up the world of Islam. 
The Arab is, after all, a small item in the census of Moslems, 
unless we allow Mr. Blunt to include, as he apparently does, 
Berbers, Egyptians, and Kurds, and many other races under the 
Arabian denomination. To argue from Jeddah to the whole 
Mohammedan world involves a fallacy. What is true of the Red 
Sea coast is often not at all true of the Indian or the North 
African provinces ; and though Mr. Blunt nominally admits this, 
and treats of the various countries of Islam separately and seriatim,. 
it is obvious that a strong Arabian—not even Arab generally, but 
locally Arabian—bias influences all his conclusions. We do not. 
deny that he puts forward his views in an interesting and even 
eloquent manner; but we regard the views themselves as those 
of a visionary moved by the traveller's enthusiasm for a 
picturesque and little known people, who have once been great 
and who may conceivably be great again; not of a sober student 
of the facts of Mohammedan history or of the tendencies of 
Moslems in these latter days, Mr. Blunt does not appear to 
have studied very profoundly those annals of Islam upon which, 
in connexion with modern developments, a correct judgment of 
the possibilities of the system can alone be based. When he 
couples Omar and Haroun as two rulers likely to have initiated 
a reform of the Sheriat law; or states that such a reform 
could be founded on the Traditions; or speaksof Islam as a purely 
Arab growth; when he cites the first Khalifs as holding authority 
to alter the law of the Koran, declares his belief that a Meccan 
Khalifate would unite the Sunnites and the Shiah,and says that 
the Ommiad dynasty lasted eighty-five years, we must receive his 
conclusions, so far as they refer to historical events, with caution, 
and treat rather as an exhibition of rhetoric than a statement of 
facts such a farrago as the following :— 

Semitic thought is a strong leaven which everywhere pervades the minds. 
of nations, aliens ea they be, who have once admitted it; and it will 
not easily be cast out. We have seen it in Europe ; even in England, a land 
never brought physically into contact with Arabia, how long Arabian 
thought, filtered as it was through France and Spain to our shores, has 
dominated our ideas. Chivalry, a notion purely Bedouin, is hardly yet 
extinct among us. Romance, the offspring of pre-Islamic Arabia, is stil 
a common motive of our action, and our poets express it still, to the neglect 
of classic models, in the rhymed verse of Yemen. The mass of our people 
still pray to the God of Abraham, and turn eastwards towards that land 
which is Arabia’s half-sister, the Holy Land of the Jews. 

We have heard of Greek philosophy being brought to Europe 
by the Arabs, or rather by Persians and Jews under Arab rule, 
but what genuine “ Arabian thought ” came to England we are at 
a loss to discover; nor is the matter made clearer by the author 
going on to say that “Islam is the quintessence of Arabian thought.” 
Islam is nothing of the kind, and, if it were, it may reasonably be 
demanded in what way it “dominated our ideas.” It would also 
be satisfactory to know what poets use “ the rhymed verse of the 
Yemen.” By a curious but not very surprising coincidence, Mr. 
Browning does occasionally use a metre very similar to an Arabian 
metre ; but one swallow does not make a summer. There is too 
much of this gushing rhetoric in Mr. Blunt’s book; but the theories 
he advances are sufficiently interesting to atone for his exuberance 
of style. Mr. Blunt's one idea is the foundation of a new and 
spiritual Khalifate in a revivified and reformed Islam. The Ottoman 

halifate is on the eve of extinction, and will have to be replaced 
by another; and what and where that other will be is the problem 
which this volume is intended to solve. There are several rather 
important premisses involved, which Mr. Blunt takes for granted, 
but which may certainly be disputed :— 

At the present day [he says] nobody with any ins i 
cessful rival. . . . I found the opinion last year to be nearly universal 
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that Abd el Hamid was destined to be the last Caliph of the House of 
Othman. . . . Noone nowcontemplates more than a few years further 
tenure of the Bosphorus. ‘Twenty years ago it was not so, nor perhaps 
five, but to-day ove resigned to this. . . . TheSultanwould . . . 
ss into Asia,and . . . his own plan is to make, not Broussa, but 
aghdad or Damascus his capital . . . there he would build up once 
more a purely theocratic empire. 
These be brave words! Yet, in spite of these “ universal ” opinions, it 
is quite possible that Turkish rule in Europe may survive for a 
longer time than Mr. Blunt so confidently asserts. Abd el 
Hamid is a much cleverer man than most of his recent pre- 
decessors, as Mr. Blunt admits; and, seeing the senility of his 
Empire, he is doing all he can to restore its strength by con- 
ciliating orthodox Moslems in every part of his dominions. At 
the head of the stiff reactionary party of Islam, Abd el Hamid may 
not only hold out a long time, but, taking advantage of European 
jealousies, he may even regain much of the power that Turkey has 
ost. We do not say that he will, but at least it is a little pre- 
mature to measure him for his coffin. 
Having abolished the Turkish Empire in Europe, Mr. Blunt 
roceeds to rid the Khalifate of Ottoman obstruction. Liberal 
oslems, he says, regard the Ottoman Khalifate as the curse of 
Islam ; and he does not believe the sacred character of the Sultan 
would survive his expulsion from Europe. Here is another 
debatable point which Mr. Blunt presently takes as proved. Yet 
for more than five centuries a gradually decaying line of Khalifs 
at Baghdad held the nominal reverence of the Mohammedan 
world, without, for the last three centuries, any personal merits 
and scarcely any temporal power, with a host of powerful princes 
hemming them in; and for three centuries more an effete, con- 
temptible, and corrupt line of Khalifs held their petty court at 
Cairo, and received the homage—so far as it cost nothing—of their 
faithful subjects. Any powerful prince might have assumed the 
dignity of Khalif; but none did. The truth is that people found 
they could‘get on very well without a Khalif at all. Nobody 
cared about the matter when Selim of Turkey carried off the 
‘ainéant Khalif of Cairo and compelled him to surrender the title. 
hether it was a nobody at Cairo or a conqueror at Stamboul 
who was Khalif made less difference to the Moslems of the day 
than the succession of the Papacy does to us in England now. 
Things may become useless and yet survive, as is seen in countless 
and now meaningless customs carefully preserved among ourselves. 
If the Ottoman is expelled from Europe the Khalifate might still 
remain in his hands. Or, if it did not, it might be dispensed with 
altogether. With the peculiar constitution of the Moslem Church, 
a Khalif is scarcely a necessity. 

Mr. Blunt, however, will have it that Islam cannot do without 
a Khalif, and he proceeds to consider who that Khalif is who must 
succeed Abd el Hamid. Egypt, India, Persia, the Barbary States, 
are discussed and dismissed, though the author is not quite cer- 
tain that recent events will not improve the chance of a Khalifate 
at Cairo, Finally, Mecca is held up as the rightful centre of Islam, 
and the proper seat of the Khalif. The family of the Sherifs of 
Mecca offers all the conditions that can be desired; and a really 
strong Sherif, coming of the blood of Mohammed and of Ali, pre- 
siding at the focus of Islamic devotion, uniting the qualifications 
of a Shiite Imam with those of a Sunnite Khalif, would make the 
spiritual chiefship of the faith a power that would be felt through- 
out the Mohammedan world. It is possible that such a position 
should be created, but it would need a second Mohammed to 
assume it. We scarcely think that any Khalifate, unsupported 
by the strong sword-arm, would secure the allegiance of more 
than a fraction of the sects of Islam. There are too many de- 
scendants of the Prophet now living for one of them to claim the 
undivided reverence of Moslems, unless he had.the power to 
enforce his claim ; and that power the Sherif of Mecca does not 
possess, nor, indeed, does any other Moslem prince. A Khalifate 
without temporal power would, we believe, be useless, and proba- 
bly merely sectarian. A Khalifate with temporal power is rendered 
impossible by Mr. Blunt’s premiss that the Ottoman Empire will 
immediately become a thing of — It is, indeed, that already ; 
but it has the precedent of nearly four centuries of Ottoman 
Khalifs to commend it. If once the power and the Khalifate are 
withdrawn from the house of Othman, we do not see where or by 
whom the latter could be revived. 

The great duty of the revivified Khalifate will be the reform of 
Islam. Mr. Blunt does not under-estimate the difficulties that 
beset this reform. He knows how the most trivial words of 
Mohammed have been magnified into important doctrines and 
laws, and how the deductions and generalizations of the doctors 
of the law were stereotyped into a fixed and rigid code. He 
blames the Turks chiefly for putting a stop to the deductions of 
the Schoolmen ; but we doubt whether, with their fixed principles 
and precedents, the Schoolmen would ever have made any con- 
siderable advance towards a rational and elastic system. Their 
= was rather ingenious quibbling over the utterances of 

ohammed than a serious attempt to suit the law to the needs of 
the people. However that may be, the system very soon became 
like cast iron, which breaks, but does not bend; and the great 
problem of the reformer is how to find the instrument that 
will make it bend. Mr. Blunt rightly says that, without a 
competent authority, it is impossible to override the Sheriat 
law. His opinion is that there are but two ways of finding 
this authority—one, the advent of the predicted Mahdi, who 
is to put things straight before the end of the world; the 
other, the revival of the “living voice of Islam,” the Saut 
el hay, which Mr. Blunt affirms to have belonged to the Abba- 


side Khalifs, and which is apparently now being put for 
ward by Abd el Hamid and his supporters as part of the pro- 

rties of Khalifhood. For ourselves we have not the smallest 
aith in either of these solutions, From an early stage in the his- 
tory of Islam there have been religious fanatics by the score who 
pretended they were the expected Mahdi; but the effect of their 
advent has not been permanent. They have come sometimes 
alone, like the Mahdi of the Almohades, or the leader of the 
Babites, sometimes with troops and power, like the founder 
of the Fatimite Empire, or like the Mahdi who is reported to 
have just been beheaded in the Soudan. In either case they 
soon found a following, often they established a considerable 
dynasty; but they never reformed or revived their religion in 
any general sense or for any length of time; and they were 
always the leaders of a sect, never of all Islam. Mr. Blunt leans 
to the revival of the Saut el haiy as the means of cutting the Mo- 
hammedan knot; but we must confess to a deeply-rooted scepti- 
cism as to the existence, or at all events the persistence, of any 
such inspired voice. Mohammed himself might claim it, but we 
doubt whether any of his successors could, and we are convinced that 
the attempt to resuscitate an instrument so foreign to the original 
idea and constitution of Islam, which is avowedly a final and defini- 
tive revelation, would be regarded with grave distrust by orthodox 
Moslems. Nor would the assumption of the Saut el haiy without 
the temporal power to enforce its injunctions fare any better than 
the establishment of the Khalif’s office without the Khalif's power. 
The spiritual and temporal authority in Islam were never meant 
to be divided, and, if they are separated, neither a Mahdi nor a 
Saut el haty could preserve the spiritual power from impotence. 
Mr. Blunt’s theories are interesting and are put forward with all 
the advantages of the warmest advocacy, but they will not bear 
sober investigation. Whatever the future of Islam may be, we 
do not believe it will be what this book foreshadows. We are 
inclined to hope more from a return to the plain text of the 
Koran, to the exclusion of the Traditions as untrustworthy, and of 
the deductions of the Schoolmen and commentators as unwarranted 
and bad in reasoning, than from any revived Khalifate or livi 
voice of Islam. The Koran is compatible with common sense, ani 
the two united would work more reform in the Mohammedan 
world than those who view the religion of Arabia only through 
a theological medium will easily believe. But to clear away the 
fungus growth of a millennium and lay the old trunk bare is a 
task that needs a better man and a higher spirit than we can 
discover at present among the nations of Islam. 


ALTAVONA.* 


RROFESSOR BLACKIE seems to be a kind of Scotch Mortimer 
Collins. Mr, Collins, like Mr. Blackie, wrote in what we 
may call a roaring style. Both authors sandwich their prose with 
slices of original verse, of a sort that it must be easy to produce 
“if a man once abandons his mind to it,” as Dr. Johnson said 
about the prose poems of Macpherson. Professor Blackie, like 
the late Mr. Collins, hits freely about him on all sides, stickin 
up rows of lay figures which he belabours with a caber and with 
good-humoured vehemence. Again, Professor Blackie, like the 
late Mr. Collins, is fond of referring to eating and drinking. 
While Mr, Collins spread the Barmecide board of literature with 
Presburg biscuits and Chateau Yquem, Professor Blackie gives 
his guests oat-cake and Riidesheimer, which seems to have taken 
the place of whisky as the vin du pays in the Highlands. 
Perhaps Mr, Collins had more humour, or, at all events, the 
humour he had was not Scotch. Professor Blackie seems to have 
more earnestness; but both authors hated a Radical, though 
many of the Greek Professor's ideas seem radical enough. If 
ever the cry of “Scotland for the Celts” became popular, Pro- 
fessor Blackie (though he is probably no more a Celt than Mr. 
Biggar) would be found blowing the bagpipes before the infuriated 
clans. As history would have it, the cry of “America for the 
Ojibbeways ” is just as likely to be successful. Thus Professor 
Blackie, instead of hurrying around with the fiery cross in one 
hand and a Greek grammar in the other, is reduced to stating his 
opinions about Highland affairs in the collection of dialogues which 

e dialogueis a difficult literary form to ma and though Pro- 
fessor Blackie must be not unacquainted with Plato, his ee 
have little of that master's grace. On the whole, they remind us 
rather more of the feebler and later Noctes Ambrosiane as far as 
their literary qualities are concerned. Professor Blackie has read so 
many out-of-the-way books about the Highlands, and has collected 
so much information on subjects which English indifference 
suffers to remain obscure, that it seems a pity he did not tell us 
what he has to tell us in a straightforward Ristorical style. We 
may learn a great deal from him, and probably every one who is 
neither an owner nor a tenant of deer | story nor even a “ stalker,” 
will agree with his opinion of a solitary sport that keeps not only 
crofters, but artists and tourists, out of hundreds and thousands of 
acres of beautiful awe 6 But we cannot be happy in the com- 
pany of the characters who do the talking in the dialogues. First 
we are introduced to a Celt with an “ unkempt” intellect. 
Professor Blackie apparently regrets the invention of combs, 


* Altavona: Fuct and Fiction from my Life in the Highlands. By John 
Stuart Blackie, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. Edinbuzgh : 
David Douglas. 1882. 
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though we have reason to believe that they existed, as rare and 
even magical objects, in Scotland during purely Celtic times. At 
allevents, the Professor has always been a great advocate of the 
“unkempt.” The chief speaker in his dialogues, then, is Roderick 
Gillebride Macdonald, Advocate, who is greatly addicted to sing- 
ing long songs in Gaelic and in English. His first song, with 
which the book opens, contains fifty-two lines in praise of a 
“dark-haired maid.” In this lyric Dunedin rhymes to “ tread- 
ing,” and the dark-haired one’s locks are called “a wavy 
wonder.” This terrible Celt is always quoting scraps of Greek, 
and adding, “as we used to say at palliol "—a painful slur 
on an ancient and respectable foundation. He has an Eng- 
lish friend, a Christ Church man named Church, and this queer 
creature also must swear in Greek, and quote Greek; for ex- 
ample “ doris rowira ye pé{or, as Homer says.” Homer does 
not say so, however. Both these gallant men think that “guns” 
are used in deer-stalking, and Macdonald talks about the “ histo- 
rical tripos” at Oxford. Historical triposes are “ at the other 
shop,” as Mr. James Crawley explained, when his aunt expressed 
@ hope that he would be Senior Wrangler. These characters, 
Macdonald and Church, have very odd literary estimates. They 
bracket Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Browning with Mr. Robert 
Buchanan as candidates for “a prospective poet-laureateship ” ; 
they couple “ Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer” with Mrs. Browning, and place 
the lambent, but we trust harmless and playful, humour of the 
Saturday Review on a par with the sarcasm of Lord Beaconsfield. 
This is too much honour. Another person in the drama is Miss 
Flora Macdonald, a beautiful Celtic maiden who is philological in 
her mind, and whose poems are presented to us in undesired pro- 
fusion. Miss Flora lectures on Grimm's law, rattles out strings of 
Greek and Gaelic words in corroboration of the truth as it is in 
Grimm, and quite deserves the praise of Herr Biicherhlume, a 
“German character—“an astonishing girl that, Macdonald.” As 
there is to be a Celtic chair in the University of Edinburgh, and 
. a8 there seems to exist, or to have existed, some slight difficulty in 
. Securing a professor, we see no reason why Miss Macdonald should 
not lecture on Gaelic literature—what there is of it. But the 
students might be like Herr Biicherblume, who confesses that “ he 
never could study hard with a handsome woman in the room,” 
The experiment is probably one which few have tried to make. 
By the way, the enthusiastic Macdonald seems not to have 


. pushed his researches very far in the province of popular poetry :— 


B.—And in fact I have always heard that the Scottish Celts were a 
‘singing rather than a writing people, 

Mac.—You are right ; and I believe also that this singing Avatar in 
which the Caledonian Celt delights to manifest his higher nature was the 
cause of that contagious influence already noticed, which, as in the case of 
mo chu, the long final vowel of the preceding word exercises on the initial 
consonant of the following word, and not less of that peculiarity in the 


rhyme of Celtic poetry which makes the ear insensible to the dissimilarity | under the eye-and even with the encouragement of the proprietor and the 


of the consonant, sv long as the vowel, the real musical el-:nent in rhyme, 
remains the same. Jor and foan, for instance, are good rhymes in Gaelic, 
which in English or German would be utterly repudiated. 

B.—This is certainly interesting ; I must pursue that subject further. 


We do not know whether the use of assonance in place of rhyme 
is the result of a “singing Avatar” (whatever that may be) or 
not. But when the learned Biicherblume pursues the subject 
further, he will find that assonance is far from being “a peculiarity 
in the rhyme of Celtic poetry.” The ordinary ballads of St. Giles’s 
are full of it, and so are the chansons de geste, and, indeed, the 
half-rhyming verses of most illiterate peoples, and of some that are 
not illiterate. It soon turns out that Flora Macdonald is as much 
& poet as a philologist, and the length, number, and eccentricity of 
her compositious will affect different readers in different ways, 


. Some of them are translations of Gaelic lays, and, if they are 


accurate reproductions, and if the Gaelic lays are representative of 
Gaelic literature, the Welsh have a right to triumph over their 
Northern kinsmen. Professor Blackie introduces us to Duncan 
Ban, a poet who lived in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Here is a specimen of the genius of Ban as seen through the 
medium of Miss Macdonald’s verse :— 
Ograndly did they gather, 
In a jocund troop together, 
In the corrie of the Fern 
With light-hearted unconcern ; 
Or by the smooth green loan 
Of Achalader were shown, 
Or by the ruined station 
Of the old heroic nation 
Of the Fin, 
Or by the willow rock 
Or the witch-tree on the knock, 
The branchy crested flock 
Might be seen, 


There follows a description of the deer, “ and their prancing and 
their dancing, and their ramping and their stamping, and their 
lashing and their washing in the pools, like lovers oh wedded, 
fight-hearted, giddy-headed, little fools.” Do newly-married 
rsons ramp and ie and prance and dance in pools? “In a 
verse translation,” Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “an original com- 
position is no longer recognizable,” and we do not for a moment 
nd to criticize the merits of Ban’s Gaelic ode. But, as 
offered to us in the translation, it does seem scarcely to deserve the 
praise of Macdonald. ‘‘Sophocles says some very pretty things 
about the scenéry of Colossus in the Oedipodean drama, but as a 
describer of scenery there cannot be any doubt Duncan Ban beats 
him hollow.” The just thing would have been for Miss Flora 
Macdonald to have translated the passages in the Cedi drama, 


Then Ban and Sophocles would have been fairly handicapped ; 
but, while we only know the Greek, and read the Gaelic in Eng- 
lish, we do prefer the “ mellow glory of the Attic stage.” 

We have said enough, though we could say a great deal more, 
about the somewhat irritating persons whom Professor Blackie 
makes the mouthpieces of his opinions. He expresses through 
them his ideas about all Highland matters, from the pedigree of 
the Macdonalds to Ossian’s poetry, from Highland geology to the 
use and abuse of deer forests. There are few topics of which we 
are all more exhaustively ignorant. Books on the Northern Celt 
are usually ill written; even Mr. Skene’s works are very hard to 
read. In the Highlands one sees nothing of the Highlanders. If 
English people take a moor, or stay with friends who have moors, 
they find themselves in a solitude. The stalker described a por- 
tion of a forest as “a perfect Peecadeely ” because he detected in 
it the presence of one sheep, one fox, and one dog. There should 
be neither sheep nor foxes nor dogs, still less men and women, in a 
deer forest. The stag has driven away the people. Again, the 
ordinary tourist sees no one in the Highlands but hotel-keepers, 
coach-drivers, boatmen, and hangers-on. The population has “~ 
driven into towns, the creation of the Saxon, or to Australia, or to 
Canada. This is Professor Blackie’s grievance; and, whatever 
topic he may be discussing, to this he returns. Since 1745 the 

reat lairds and chiefs have ceased to live always on their lands. 

hey have had no need of retainers and great need of money. 
Money they have usually got by selling land to the brewer or the 
banker, and the brewer or the banker has got rid of the people 
in the interests of deer, grouse, cattle, or sheep. Sometimes the 
laird has taken the same course himself. In other cases, estates 
have been cut up into “ grounds” for villas, and have a population 
of summer villagers. Professor Blackie goes back to the unbappy 
old story of the Sutherland clearances. ‘he usual argument for 
clearances is that the land will not support the people in any 
better state than one of semi-savagery and semi-starvation, Pro- 
bably there are in Scotland, as in Ireland, districts like this ; but to 
prevail on men to go away by burning them out of their homes 
is to go rather beyond the resources of civilization. Professor 
Blackie is persuaded that cultivation by crofters can be made an 
economical success. Perhaps this proposition might have been 
demonstrated with more cogency. There is but one comfort in 
this bad business, and that is the reflection that the crofters, what- 
ever their wrongs, never took to earning “ Parnell medals,” like 
the mean and cowardly ruffians of Ireland. As to the theory that 
Highland estates were disastrously over-populated, we quote what 
seems the temperate conclusion of Professor Blackie :— 


I hold it proven that in Sutherland, as in other parts of the Highlands, 
there existed a large population, beyond what the district could profitably 
support, who dragged on their tenure from father to son without any 
capacity of progress ; but, as this population had been allowed to grow up 


Government, it was not the people who ought to have been made to suffer 
from the neglect and the misconduct of their natural heads; and,this state 
of the case furnished an additional reason why any changes that took place 
should have been made with peculiar tenderness and delicacy. 


Professor Blackie’s excursions into geology, Celtic church history, 
the career of the “ Men of the Free Church,” and similar topics, 
are vivacious, and will be found interesting by tourists in the 
West and North of Scotland. But from the days of the pre-Pictish 
races downwards, all these topics are obscure, and all opinions on 
them are contested. 


SOME ROMAN AND FOREIGN LAW-BOOKS.* 


a some years past Professor Holland and Mr. Shadwell have 

been endeavouring to lead English students of Roman law to 
make themselves acquainted in some measure with the authorities 
on which most of our knowledge of the subject depends. They 
rightly thought it desirable that the student should know some- 
thing of the Digest at first hand, and also perceived that it was 
too much to expect the whole, or anything like the whole, to be 
known. Accordingly they published a selection of the more im- 
portant titles in a series of parts which are now collected ina 
volume. The editors are. among the few English lawyers who 
have taken up Roman law, which unique historical cireum- 
stances haye made in this country an unpractical and unfamiliar 
subject, in a serious and scholarly fashion; and the execution of 
their plan might almost be taken on trust from their known 
position and work at Oxford, where, curiously enough, the 
degree in Civil Law, surviving nowhere else in these kingdoms, 
keeps, unbroken a thin thread of traditional connexion with the 
Roman civil and canonical jurisprudence of the middle ages. 
Complete titles from the Digest are given in every casr, but the 
order in which they stand in: the Corpus Juris is not followed. 
Professor Holland and Mr. Shadwell give for this course the 
suflicient reason—to put it a little more bluntly than they do— 
that the arrangement of the Digest itself is a very bad one. In 


* Select Titles from the. Digest of Justinian. Edited by Thomas Erskine 
Holland, D.C.L., &c., and Charles Lancelot Shadwell, B.U.L., &c. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 

Simon van Leeuwen’s Commentaries on Roman-Dutch Law. Revised anl 
edited with notes. In 2 vols. Ry C. W. Decker, Advocate. ‘Translated 
from the original Dutch by J. G. Kotzé, LL.B., &c., Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal. Vol. I. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

Beginselen van het hedendaagsehe wisse'recht. Door Mr. N. K. F. Lau, 
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fact, it represents, as modern scholars have made out, nothing but 
“the almost accidental order in which one topic after another 
was discussed in the Edict.” The order actually adopted by the 
Oxford editors is as follows, First comes a part composed of 
“ Introductory Titles,’ those on the general history and inter- 
pretation of the law from the First Book of the Digest, and the 
two fuller titles of interpretation from the Fiftieth Book, de 
verborum significatione, and de diversis regulis iuris antiqui. The 
second part contains titles relating to family law, the part of the 
Roman system which is least known by Englishmen, having left 
scarcely any mark on our legal habits of thought. Property law, 
including the doctrine of possession and the very important title of 
servitudes, follows, and the last part, subdivided on account 
of its greater extent, is given to the law of obligations. The 
convenience of the reader is consulted by analytical summaries 
and cross references. A student who uses this selection 
with due industry and intelligence can hardly fail to know a great 
deal of Roman law, and to know it in the best way. And it can 
hardly be too much insisted on, we think, that knowing it in the 
best way makes all the difference. Indeed, as in Kngland we study 
Roman Jaw not for the sake of practice, but for the sake of scien- 
tific discipline, it is evident that for us a superficial and unscientific 
knowledge of it is not worth having at all. Many English prac- 
titioners have but a confused and slender knowledge of English 
law. They know by rule of thumb the little bits of it they con- 
stantly have to do with, and as to the rest they know just enough 
to seek other people's knowledge when their own fails them. 
Learning which in this way serves to keep a man out of mis- 
chief is scientifically worthless, but it is useful in business as far 
as it goes. But in Roman law such learning cannot with us have 
this use, and is therefore worthless without qualification. 

Sometimes it is asked why there is any need that Englishmen 
should study Roman law. The notion that it is a perfect system, 
or greatly superior to our own in arrangement or detail, must be 
dismissed as untenable. Historically the Roman lawyers deserve 
the greatest admiration, when we consider that before them there 
was really nothing. But if any one puts their results before us 
as a model for present use, we are compelled to say that their 
theories were very defective, their classification largely due to acci- 
dents of procedure, and their reasoning liable to be warped by 
assumptions involved in their use of terms. On the other hand 
they show, in the absence of special disturbing causes, an excellent 
perception of the real analogies of facts, a sound practical judg- 
ment, and great powers of clear and concise expression. In one 
word, they have really very much the same qualities as the men 
by whose work the law of England was formed. So far Roman 
law would be for the Englishman an historical study, pre- 
senting, as compared with his own legal institutions, a series 
of highly interesting parallels and contrasts. But this would not 
be reason enough tor making a point of the study. Nor is it 
reason enough, again, to say that Roman law is the foundation of 
nearly all Continental law. Not one in a hundred cases that 
come before an English lawyer has any point of contact with 
any law but his own; und, when this does happen, Roman law 
would probably not help him. There must be more than this to 
account for the institutional value (we must be excused an a!most 
foreign technical term) of the Roman system. And there is a 
good deal more. 

One advantage of Roman law for teaching purposes is that it 
has been systematized and systematically taught far longer than 
English. What is more, it has within the present century been 
treated, especially in Germany, by a succession of eminent 
teachers who had a genius for systematic arrangement and expo- 
sition. Another point is that the very meagreness of detail in 
Roman as compared with English law brings the outlines into a 
more manageable compass. The purely English law student is 
turned into a wilderness of distinct ‘and apparently disjointed 
topics, all bristling with special technicalities of their own, and 
he cannot see the wood for the trees. Again, the Roman 
lawyers worked with greater freedom than ours, not being bound 
by decided cases; and therefore their writings exhibit the 
methods of legal reasoning in a more elegant form, and in a way 
more easily comprehended by the intelligent learner who is not 
yet master of the technical niceties of English jurisprudence, than 
either English text-books or the judgments of English judges are 
as a rule able todo. This benefit, of course, can be obtained only 
by seeing the work of the Roman lawyers at first hand; in other 
words, by reading and consulting the Digest. Most of it evapo- 
rates in the Institutes of Justinian, and it evaporates alto- 
gether in the manuals and abridgments on which the learner too 
often relies. Professor Holland and Mr. Shadwell are altogether 
on the right line in helping the study of the Digest itself, and 
ve excuses for its omission, and we wish all success to their 
work, 

Anybody who desires to see what the modern Roman law of the 
Continent was like in the pre-scientific days—by which we mean 
the days before Savigny—may find a very fair specimen in the new 
translation of Van Leeuwen’s Commentaries. It is intended for 
practical use in the English colonies where Roman-Dutch law 
prevails; and it was much wanted, if we may trust Mr. Kotzé’s 
opinionthat the only previous one, made atthe request ofthe Colonial 
Office in 1820, was the work of translators whose Dutch left 
much to seek and whose law was naught. Mr. Kotzé’s version 
reads a little stiffly in places, but we presume its accuracy may be 
taken for granted. Yet we have met with one little slip, as we 
think, We read of a case on the will of one “Zab Hugo 


Koedyk, in his lifetime Burgomaster of the town of Leyden.” 
Surely this “ Zal.” is nothing but the common honorific prefix of 
Zalige to a deceased person’s name in old-fashioned Dutch, as the 
Germans still call their dead selig, The English equivalent would 
be simply “Hugo Koedyk, deceased,” and the addition, if not 
omitted as superfluous, should have been so translated. As 
to Van Leeuwen, he was a laborious and famous commentator, 
and we have nothing against his diligence or accuracy. But as to 
his notions of arrangement it is enough to say that he deals with 
criminal law under the head of Obligations. The part thus far 
translated contains a great deal of information about feudal and 
customary institutions in the Netherlands, which will hardly be of 
practical interest in Ceylon or the Cape Colony at the present day. 
We may find here, for example, a quaint variation of the franchise 
known to early English law as infangthief. A baron was entitled 
to keep a gallows with four posts, while the lesser dignity of a 
burggrave (or borough-reeve, as it would be in English) carried 
with it only the right of hanging thieves on a gallows with two 
posts; and then, it seems (though the text is rather obscure), he 
might not call it A’s gallows. “ And if by some accident or other 
it should tumble down, he could not set it up again, unless a new 
thief had to be hanged.” Likewise we read of the fowling-reeve 
(pluim-graaf), under whose protection the noble kinds of birds, 
especially swans, were placed by ancient custom. The poacher 
who took a swan had to make a fine in the same manner as the 
stealer of a cat in the old Welsh laws. “The said swan or swans. 
are to be suspended from a beam in a large hall, about a foot from 
the ground, and then he must pour over the same good red wheat 
until itis quite covered, which wheat is then declared to be forfeited. 
for the benefit of those whose right of fowling has been violated.” 
As to pure Roman law, there is in the ninth chapter of the- 


veteris jurisprudenti usus circa vestimentorum usumfructum ?” 
or, more exactly, whether there can be a true usufruct, or only a 
quasi-usufruct, of clothes, The student of terminology may 
observe in Chapter I. of the same book the neat distinction 
between Jlandg and volkg Things are landgemeen 
which belong to the State, 7es publice; things are volkgemeen 
which belong to a city or other particular society within the 
State, res communes. 


Modern Dutch lawyers move in a widely different region from 
Van Leeuwen’s. They have entered fully both into the career 
of scientific research and speculation opened by the Germans: 
and the course of practical legislation of which the example was 
set by France. Mr. Land of Leyden has published a book on 
the law of negotiable instruments which is a good example of 
the work done by the modern Continental school. Its 
value for foreign readers is somewhat diminished by its 
being in the form of a commentary on the chapters of the 
Dutch Commercial Code which deal with the subject. Still it 
contains much ingenious discussion of general principles, and to 
the English lawyer it is curious to see in how different a fashion 
from that of his own land questions of principle present them- 
selves to his Continental colleagues. In England certain rules of 
more or less generality get settled by the decision of a number 
of points as they occur in practice. What systematic theory may 
underlie the positive legal rules, or whether they can be accounted 
for on any systematic theory at all, not one English lawyer in 
fifty ever thinks of considering; and of all unlikely quarters to 
get any light from on such matters of speculation an English 
law-book is perhaps the most unlikely. We learn from Mr. Land 
that among Continental authors more than thirty distinct theories 
of the nature of a bill of exchange have been propounded. Thus 
it is hotly disputed whether a bil) of exchange is really a con- 
tract or not; if a contract, whether it is unilateral or bilateral ; 
whether there is at once a complete legal obligation upon the 
making, as we say in English, of a negotiable instrument, or other 
conditions are required ; and much more of the same kind. And all 
this discussion proceeds, not upon what the law merchant, or the law 
of any particular State, actually is, but on theoretical construction 
of what, according to the author’s assumed principles, it ought to be. 
Some of the German writers, by way of clearing up matters, 
rush into metaphor, and talk of a bill of exchange as if it were 
alive ; they fondly call it “ ein beseelter Kérper,” and find analogies 
in its course, from making or acceptance to payment, to human for- 
tunes from birth to death. Mr. Land justly considers these flights 
too poetical to be of serious use in fixing legal principles. To an Eng- 
lishman they are quite beyond the province of any possible jurispru- 
dence. The English theory of negotiable instruments, so far as there 
is any, seems to be that what was originally nothing but a special 
| kind of contract between the drawer, acceptor, and payee, has 
| been made a peg on which a whole series of subsequent contracts 
may be hung by acts of the original parties or of other persons, to 
which acts anomalous incidents are attached for the convenience of 
commerce. Perhaps this is not ina philosophical sense a theory 
at all; and Mr. Land, if we have rightly understood him, rejects 
it as unsatisfactory on various grounds, The whole Continental 


theory of contract is so different from ours that this is in no way 
surprising. Yet we venture to think that our English conception 
| of negotiable instruments, taken simply as an account of the facts, 
| has the advantage of being historically true, 


| 


second book a very subtle and excellent question, “Quis sit. 
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TRASEADEN HALL.* 


WE. have heartily enjoyed Traseaden Hall, and can congratulate 
General Hamley on having written an admirable novel. 
There is spirit in the style and culture in the matter ; the themes are 
as fresh as the thoughts are bright, although the scenes are carried 
back for nearly a century ; there is a great deal of quiet humour, 
with a sufficiency of broader drollery ; nor need anybody complain 
of lack of variety. IT’rom the opening chapters, which trace the 
fortunes of the Salusbury family, the story flows forward with 
unflagging animation; while it is enlivened with notices of the 
celebrities of the time, and diversified with scenes from old Eng- 
lish life and adventures of campaigning in the Peninsula. In fact, 
unquestionably the most striking and original of the episodes in 
the book are those written by General Hamley as a stratezist and 
a soldier. Some of the most stirring passages in Wellington’s 
Peninsular exploits are cast in the shape of attractive fiction, and 
even accomplished students of the art of war may learn some- 
thing from this spirited narrative, But the manners of the time 
are likewise reproduced with a vigour which does credit to the 
author's acquaintance with its literature. So that, when once he 
has familiarized us with their formality, we almost forget that the 
children of the persons in whom we take so lively an interest have 
long been mouldering in peaceful churchyards. The character- 
sketches, too, are graphically done, and are in excellent keeping with 
their surroundings. Traseaden Hall is the central point of a some- 
what complex plot, which embraces the lifetime of a couple of genera- 
tions ; and its master by marriage, to whom we are first introduced, 
is a very ingenious and entertaining conception. Sir Wolsey 
Chestertield is a perfect gentleman of the old school, so far as out- 
ward appearance is concerned, His manners are unexceptionable, 
his bearing is stately, and he is supposed to have served with high 
distinction as a soldier, As for his having done very well for 
himself in life,of that there can be no question, for he has matched his 
own barren baronetcy and ancient alleges with the wealthy heiress 
of Traseaden Hall and its acres. In reality Sir Wolsey is a gross 
impostor, and yet he is an impostor who has nothing of the hypo- 
crite in him, and who never alienates our sympathies. For it was 
his misfortune, not his fault, that he was born a fool; the gift of 
courage is not bestowed indiscriminately on everybody; and if 
nature endowed him with airs of apparently intellectual dignity, 
he was not answerable for her somewhat malicious prank. in 
reality the baronet has been all through his li‘e the puppet and 
tool of a shrewder brother, who bas been at once his prompter and 
his evil genius. It was to the scheming and worldly-wise 
Chesterfield that he was indebted for the wealthy wife who only 
found him out after she was inextricably tied to him. It is his 
brother who quietly “ puts a spoke in his wheel” when he was 
contemplating the eligible second union that might have made 
him comfortable and kept him straight. And it is his brother 
who, in the matter of transmitting the inheritance confided to his 
honour by his dying wife, betrays him into what would have been 
most dishonourable conduct, had this modern Justice Shallow 
been seriously responsible for his actions, The sketch of Sir 
Wolsey’s untortunate lady is at least as clever and is infinitely 
| yon She may well detest the intriguing brother-in-law, who 
d fanned the fire of an impulsive passion which has condemned 
her to a life of self-suppression and misery, She acquits her 
stupidly honourable husband even of connivance in the crime, and, 
although she cannot help despising him, she never fails in her 
wifely duty. There is touching heroism in her atteution to his 
habits and little comforts as she lies on what she knows to be her 
death-bed, and the devices with which she exerts herself to lull 

his disquietude while expecting her end rise almost to sublimity. 
With the death of Sir Wolsey and the succession of Sir 
Chesterfield the interest shifts to an old-fashioned house in the 
neighbouring county town. We are introduced tu the modest 
establishment of two maiden ladies of good birth, who are highly 
regarded in the provincial society. That Miss Dorothy Clowance, 
the elder of the two, should be a spinster at all is due entirely to 
the machinations of Sir Chesterfield, who had interposed after his 
brother had made her formal proposals of marriage. Consequently 
Dorothy is somewhat soured and embittered, as she is naturally 
a and straitlaced. And to the last the possession of Traseaden 
lall seems strangely mixed up with the destiny of the Clowances, 
so that these worthy maiden sisters are kept in a perpetual flutter 
of hope. Originally it should have come to them by a will of Lady 
Salusbury’s; then it might have been Miss Dorothy's by marriage ; 
and now they have a couple of youthful beauties under their roof 
who are the objects of the attentions either of the owners of the 
Hall or their heirs. Those were agitating times for interesting 
young women who bestowed their atlectious on roving soldiers or 
sailors; but they give golden opportunities to the novelist, 
and General Hamley makes the most of them. There were 
no telegraphs to assure prompt communications; and the posts 
were slow, irregular, and untrustworthy. A letter of the most 
momentous importance might be entrusted to a cruiser or 
privateer which might be captured and carried into an enemy's 
port. And Una Ulowance, the beautiful young .sister of our 
maiden friends, plights her troth to a gallant seaman who is care- 
less rather than deliberately inconstant; while her lovely niece 
Doris Adair has a misunderstanding with the dashing soldier who 
adores her, which might have been quickly cleared up in these 
* Traseaden Hall. “When George the Third was King.” By Majox- 
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days of mail steamers, The characters of the two girls, who are 
very nearly of an age although standing in the relations of aunt 
and niece, are delightfully and effectively contrasted. Una 
Clowance, although her feelings are deep and earnest, has censti- 
tutionally an amiable serenity of temperament; so that it comes 
tolerably easy to her to bear delays and disappointments with 
dignity ; while Doris Adair, though her spirit is higher, finds it 
more difficult to conceal the smarting of her love-wounds, The 
respective characters of the pair of forlorn fair ones are employed 
very skilfully for the development of the plot. Una’s frank naval 
lover, coming back after years of absence with a brief apology, is 
lightly forgiven for his temporary neglect, and thenceforward, as 
the devoted husband of his wife, he plays a prominent part in her 
niece's love atlair; while the less fortunate L’Kstrange, although 
even more innocent, is held at arm’s length till he can explain to 
the entire satisfaction of his lady-love the mystification which 
gives much of its interest to the novel. It is true that, when once 
they have kissed and made friends, the tenderness of Doris 
amply repays him for the sufferings which her rigour had made 
him endure. 

But nothing, as we have said, is more exciting in the volumes 
than the military sketches which are their most striking feature. 
L’Estrange, the much-maligned lover of Doris Adair, has distin- 
guished himself at Salamanca and Vittoria, and above all at the 
siege of San Sebastian. Ile has more than his share of hair- 
breadth escapes in the course of the fair fighting, with an unusual 
number of thrilling adventures. L’Estrange’s concern in them, 
with his marked intellectual individuality, gives a strong personal 
interest to the lively narrative of Wellington’s masterly advance 
and the vicissitudes of the famous siege operations before the great 
northern fortress, ‘The great Marquess—as he then was—is re- 
peatedly brought upon the scene, with brusque utterances that 
are ewinently characteristic. Like Napoleon, with all his reserve, 
Wellington knew the way to the heart of the soldier. Even a 
chance growl thrown in friendly fashion at a subaltern’s head was 
valued nearly as much as a mention in general orders, L’Estrange, 
who is the lover of Doris Adair, is drawn as the type of the well- 
bred and chivalrous soldier, fortunate in opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself, of which he never fails to take advantage. He 
tigures in many an extra-military incident besides, less satisfactory 
to himself than to the readers of the novel. In particular, he makes 
the acquaintance of a fair kinswoman, who seems to move about 
the lines much as she pleases, protected by passes and enveloped in 
mystery, and the lady compromises him by claiming the hospitality 
of his quarters, and induces him to help her to a passage home. 
But by far the most entertaining of the author's “ Peninsular 
sketches” is that of the inimitable Lieutenant Perrin, L’Estrange’s 
regimental chum and chosen brother-in-arms. Perrin, generally 
known in his corps as “ the Spalpeen,” is, of course, a countryman of 
the great commander-in-chief. He has an Irishman’s love of 
fighting carried to the verge of insanity, and an irrepresssible love 
of fun which is doubly stimulated by danger. When we are first 
introduced to him, Perrin is in disgrace for some hot-headed deed 
of foolhardiness which betrayed him into forgetfulness of orders. 
And be has been punished in the way he feels most deeply, by 
being left behind on the occasion of the first general assault, 
which was disastrously repulsed with frightful slaughter. Most 
men might have thought themselves well out of the affair—at all 
events atter it was all over. But the Spalpeen’s resentment is still 
smouldering hotly; and his observation on the operations is 
eminently suggestive of the man, “ The Gineral desarves no pity. 
He might have had me there. He daren’t say he wasn’t asked.” 
But the luck turns with the disappointed Spalpeen, and his fighting 
tastes are speedily gratified when, being sent to lead a storming 
party on a feigned assault, he leaves all his followers with a single 
exception among the débris of the shattered ramparts. Perrin, who 
has more lives than a cat, passes alive, although severely wounded, 
through the storm of shell and bullets, and finally escapes by 
swimming the river in the darkness. Nor does his constitutional 
coolness fail him for a moment when the Marquess, condescending 
to send for him, proceeds to question him curtly :— 

“ You were in the great breach the other night ?” 

“1 was, me Lord.” 

“Were you able to take any notice of its condition? Could it have been 
ascended if you had been in earnest ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly it could. I’d have been at the top, if all the men hadn’t 
been killed.” 

“Thank you, sir. It’s damned lucky for you that you can swim so 

well.” And the great man passed on. 
The Marquess, like most great leaders, had an excellent memory 
for faces. And, indeed, his recognition of Captain Perrin on a 
future occasion recommended that meritorious but reckless officer 
for a service which nearly brought his military career to a close. 
The second dialogue was even brusquer and briefer than the 
former :— 

“ Met you somewhere lately, sir, I think ?” To which the Captain (who 
was not bashful, nor easily taken aback) replied: “ Ye did, me Lord; 
*twas after the false attack on the brache at San Sebastian.” 

“Yes, yes. Remember now. Lather a hot thing. Mustn’t forget your 
swimming.” 

The extracts into which we have been tempted may give some 
idea of the lively style of the lighter passages, although they 
necessarily do the author far less than justice. We may re- 
peat that we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer sa 
full of freshness and unflagging animation; it is much more than 
a mere novel of the season, and deserves a place on the bookshelves 
among standard fiction. 
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CHAPBOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


pas is a very interesting and curious volume, with which we 
have only one fault to find. It is that the compiler who had 
got hold of so excellent an idea did not carry it out on a more 
exhaustive plan. He has limited his collection to the eighteenth 
century. It would have been more satisfactory if he had traced 
the history of this kind of literature from its commencement to 
its fall; and though the difficulty of assigning dates to these 
popular productions is undoubtedly very great, there seems no 
adequate reason for the broad statement that the chapbook proper 
did not exist before the year 1700. On the other hand, Mr. Ashton 
admits that the dates of the Museum Catalogue—all of the 
eighteenth century—are untrustworthy; and we have, in the 
Tatler and elsewhere, references made to chapbooks as a well- 
established form of literature in the earliest years of the eighteenth 
century. Besides, there were religious and political tracts printed 
and sold about the country even before the seventeenth century. 
The chapbook began by being an octavo of a single sheet, 
forming sixteen pages. About the year 1725 this form was 
changed to thatof a duodecimo of twenty-four pages; it was hawked 
by the Chapman, the “‘ Paultrie Pedlar” of Cotgrave's Dictionary, 
“ who in Py win packe or maund, which he carries for the most part 
cpen, and hanging from his necke before him, hath Almanacks, 
Bookes of News, or other trifling ware to sell.” He had to take 
out a licence; his character was bad ; few would trust him within 
their houses; and he seems to have been as much of a rogue 
as he well could without being found out. In later times 
the name of chapman became unfashionable, and the travelling 
merchant preferred to be called a “ travelling,” “ flying,” or “ run- 
ning stationer.” The principal publishers of these yi | wares 
were the firm of William and Oluer Dicey, of No. 4 Aldermary 
Churchyard, afterwards removed to Bow Churchyard, and of 
Northampton, where they traded under the name of Racker and 
Dicey. Mr. Ashton has made out a list of over one hundred and 
twenty of the chapbooks which were published by this firm. 
They were also published in Newcastle, where the next largest 
trade was done in this class of books; but many of the Newcastle 
roductions are mere piracies of Dicey’s publications, printed on 
inferior paper, and with bad type. About the beginning of this 
century reading became more popular, and chapbooks were multi- 
tied, being ublished in every large town in the country. But, 
according to Mr. Ashton, they greatly deteriorated in appearance, 
the wood blocks being used without the least reference to the 
text. Finally, they appear to have been extinguished by the 
Penny Magazine and its followers, which in their turn were 
superseded or extinguished by that much less useful production, 
the penny weekly newspaper. 
ur. Ashton has classified his chapbooks under the heads of 
Religious, Diabolical, Supernatural, Superstitious, Romantic, 
Humorous, Legendary, Historical, Biographical, and Criminal. 
The “ Diabolical” chapbooks show how the Devil appeared in a 
long wig to one Abraham Joiner, and gave bim a pistole, which 
he threw away and afterwards felt very ill; how Mary Moore 
was tempted of the Devil, but confounded him “ by powerful 
Arguments,” and was rewarded; how Robin the Cobbler was 
punished by the witches ; how Dr. Faustus sold his soul ; and how 
Friar Bacon worked miracles. The ‘ Supernatural ” tracts tell of 
a wicked woman, much given to “wishing and cursing,” who 
was brought to bed of a six-headed monster; of a sailor who had 
a trance and saw both Heaven and Hell; of a judgment on blas- 
phemers; of the Portsmouth ghost, the Guildford ghost, and the 
Mermaid of Liverpool ; of the interpretation of dreams ; of Mother 
Bunch’s prescriptions ; Mother Shipton’s prophecies, and the un- 
foldings of Robert Nixon—probably Sam Weller’s “ Red-faced 
Nixon.” The stories of Valentine and Orson, Fortunatus, Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, St. George, Patient Grisel, and Jack the 
Giant Killer, belong to the ‘‘ Romantic” school. Then follows 
a collection of biographies, once very popular, which seem 
characteristic of a people’s ambition. ‘They nearly all turn on 
the rise and wonderful success of a lad poorly born, but strong 
and capable. How such a boy grew rich and famous by sheer 
courage and personal merit against the disadvantages of mean 
birth and poor education, has always been a popular theme with 
the people among whom such examples have been the most com- 
mon, the most envied, and the most widely known. Thus, Tom 
Hickathrift, who was but the son of a labourer in the Isle of 
Ely, and could never be brought to Jearn anything, was advanced 
in the reign of Williany the Conqueror, from plain Tom to Mr. 
Hickathrift by the possession of enormous strength. The valiant 
London ’prentice, again, bound to a Turkey merchant, went to 
Constantinople, and there worsted all the Turkish knights, for 
which he was to have been slain by lions, but that the lions were 
to their astonishment slain by him, and he then married the 
daughter of the Sultan. There was also Tommy Potts, nothing more 
than a servant at Strawberry Hall, yet he dared to love fair Rosa- 
mund, daughter of the Earl of Arundel, fought Lord Phoenix for 
her, and carried off the lady. There was long Meg of Westminster, 
‘who was as strong as any ten men, and went to the wars, and 
finally kept a tavern with great glory and success. There was 
Dick Whittington, whose wonderful wealth would have aroused 
no sympathy but for the fact that the chapbooks always repre- 
sented him as of very humble parentage. In reality, he was a 
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youth of very and honourable descent. Then there was Jack 
of Newbury, the ‘‘ famous and worthy clothier of England.” All 
these worthies served to fire the imagination and arouse the 
ambition of country lads; what one had done, another might do. 
Why should not they, too, try their fortune in the city of the 
golden pavement ? 

Another class of chapbooks is that which reproduces, with 
sone illustrations and in mutilated form, well-known and popular 
books, Thus we have the “ Surprizing Life of Robinson Crusoe ” ; 
the “ Adventures of Bamfyeld Moore Carew, for more than forty 
years the King of the rs”; the “ Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of Moll Flanders”; “ Youth's Warning-piece; or, the Tragical 
History of George Barnwell ”—this contains a perfectly delightful 
portrait of the seductive Sarah; the “ Devil upon Two Sticks ” ; 
the “Travels of Sir John Mandeville”; and p’s “ Fables.” 
In the “ Historical” class are the “ Life and Death of Jane Rosa- 
mond”; the “History of Jane Shore”; the “Life of Queen 
Elizabeth ”; the “ History of the Royal Martyr”; the “ Conquest 
of France,” and so on. Next, there is the class of humorous chap- 
books. Here occurs the well-known story of “ King Harry and the 
Cobbler.” And the representation of the latter after his elevation 
to be “ one of the King’s Courtiers” is the most humorous thing 
in the whole book. A very pleasant story is the first part of the 
“ Friar and the Boy.” The boy Jack has a pipe given to him which 
possessed the property, common to many pipes in history, of 
making everybody dance who heard it. It is told in verse how 
the Friar went forth to thrash the boy; how the boy got the Friar 
into a thorn bush, and then piped so that ne must needs dance and 
tore his clothes to shreds; cer they went home, and the Friar 
begged to be tied to a post, when the piping began again. 


While others danced their fill, 
Against the post he banged his head, 
For he could not stand still. 
His ragged flesh the rope did tear, 
And likewise from his crown, 
With many bangs and misses there 
The blood did trickle down. 


It is not generally known that Jack Horner, of whom one saying 
alone is now remembered, was a dwarf full of “witty tricks aud: 
pleasant pranks,” which were eet forth in a chapbook of great 
popularity. There is a series of picturescalledthe World upside down 
which are not without merit in a rude way ; the boy is flogging 
his father; the baby gives pap to her mother; the cook is roasting 
on the spit; the horse is grooming the man; the ass drives the 
miller; the fish holds the rod and catches the angler; and so on.. 
There are also the tales of the Wise Men of Gotham and the jests. 
of Joe Miller. These jests are not inspiriting, as may be gathered 
from the following specimens :— 


One losing a bag of money of about Fifty pounds, between the Temple- 
Gate and ‘temple Bar, fixed up a paper, offering a reward to those wlw. 
took it and should return it. Upon which, the person that had it came and 
wrote underneath it to the following effect: Sir, I thank you for the 
offered reward, but indeed you really bid me to my loss. 

A very humourous countryman having bought a barn in partnership- 
with a neighbour of his, neglected to make the least use of it, while the 
other had plentifully stored his part with corn and hay. In a little time 
the latter came to him, and conscientiously expostulated with him about 
laying out his money to so little purpose. Why, neighbour, said he, pray 
never trouble your head, you may do what you will with your part of tle 
barn, but I wiil set mine on fire. 

‘The famous ‘'om ‘Thynne, who was remarkable for his good house- 
keeping and hospitality, standing one day at his gate in the Country, a 
beggar came up to him and craved a mug of his small beer. Why, how 
now, said he, what times are these, when beggars must be choosers! I 
say, bring this fellow a mug of strong beer. 

Lastly, there are the illustrated riddles in verse. What, for 
instance, is this P — 

Tho’ of great age, 

I'm kept in a cage 

Having a long tail and one ear, 

My mouth it is round, 


And when joys do abound, 
Oh! then 1 sing wonderful clear. 


That there may be no mistake about the answer, it is given in 
words as well as by an illustration. The picture speaks for itself ; 
the legend below it says, “It is a bell in a steeple; the rope be- 
tokens a tail and the wheel an ear.” 

We have thus gone through the whole of Mr. Ashton’s com- 
pilation, which, as we said at the outset, shows great industry 
and much conscientious work. The observation which will occur 
to every one on laying down the work is the wonderful thing that 
out of all this literature there should not be a single thing, 
except some of the verses—and those are stolen—which has the 
slightest claim to merit on account of style. The writing of the 
books is such that the lowest Grub Street hack would have 
scorned to turn out such work, In the same way the illus- 
trations are as rude as the style is low. Messrs. William and 
Cluer Dicey have not left on record the authorship of their 
numerous popular publications; but the internal evidence seev:s 
to point almost conclusively to the office boy. Yet there must 
have heen many office boys, and surely out of them all there 
should have been one at least to take a pride in his profession and 
to put a little dramatic fire into his story. 
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THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS.* 


it is a mark of real progress in psychology that attention is now 
being given to the early stages of our mental life. It seems 
obvious that, if mind is the result of a process of growth, its 
nature can only be understood by help of careful investigation 
into its beginnings, A new interest is added to this department 


‘of inquiry by the evolution hypothesis, Although inheritance 


and instinct play a much less prominent in the mental life of 
man than in that of the lower animals, careful observation of 
infants seems to show that they are by no means absent from the 
former. One can hardly wonder then that increased attention is 
being given to this region of mental phenomena. It is a distinct 
advantage that the observation of the pheuomena is being carried 
out by men trained in the methods of accurate scientific in- 
vestigation. To catch the first vague impulse of feeling, the 
earliest movement of rational thought, is by no means easy. 
It is not improbable that, if young children could be, made 
to understand their elders’ interpretations of their first vocal 


“utterances and first simple actions, they would be amused at 


their stupidity. To look into the consciousness of a young 
child is a very delicate operation, still more delicate perha 
than to inspect the structure of a living eye. .A_ merely 
plausible account of what goes on in the minds of infants 
presupposes close and patient attention to the facts, and an 
effort of imagination to picture a type of feeling and action which 
varies greatly from that of the adult. An admirable illustration 
of the conditions necessary to accurate observation of children’s 
minds was furnished by some notes on an infant not long. since 

ublished by Mr. Darwin in Mind. This eminent writer is pro- 

bly unapproached in the gift of close, patient, and impartial 
scrutiny. And his observations on the first traces of intelligence, 
emotion, and will in one of his children bore all the marks of this 
habit of investigation. 

Mr. Darwin’s publication may be supposed’ to have had some- 
thing to do with the appearance of an elaborate study of the phe- 
nomena of early mental development from the pen of Professor 
Preyer of Jena. ‘The volume is a record of observations made by 
the author on his own boy. They range over the first three years, 
but are most full on the first year or year anda half. Dr. Breyer 
was able to give up a certain amount of time daily to the business 
ith two unavoidable breaks, he managed, he 
tells’ us, to be with his child three times daily—morning, 
noon, and evening. And what is equally important, perhaps, he 


was enabled, by the co-operation of a sympathetic and intelligent | 


wife, to guard against interference with his experiments on the 
part of nutse or others by the customary methods of instructing 


‘and training infants. The result is a record of facts which will 


be of the greatest value to the future psychologist. Although 


attempts have been made by Tiedemann and others in the same 


direction, there has been no approach to the systematic com- 
pleteness of this volume. The development of the senses, of 
the will,-and of the understanding, is traced throughout the 
riod named. Not only are all striking novelties, such as the 
infant’s first smile, first imitative sound, and so on, earefully noted 
with the precise date, in days, and sometimes in hours, but the 
less impressive no in advance are chronicled, and, when no pro- 
grees is discoverable, the fact is stated. Thus the work gives usa 
ly ee diary of the child’s early mental life. And the sub- 
ject of these experiments seems, so far as we can judge, to be a 
good average specimen of his class, In some respects, we should 
say, he is distinctly behind most children. And this absence of 
unusual precocity is distinctly an advantage. This record of 
the mental history of one child may be safely taken as repre- 
sentative in. all its larger features. The writer, indeed, shows 
that this is so, by occasionally comparing his results with those 
reached by other observers, as. Mr. Darwin and M. Taine. One 
may add that the book is by no means dry reading. A very 
slight amount of sympathy with child-life will suffice to enable a 
writer to make such a record attractive, and Professor Preyer is 
by no means so destitute of sentiment as not to feel the charm of 
infant ways when they happen to be illustrated by his own son. 
Although he evidently went to work in the serious spirit of the 
man of science, although for the purposes of investigation he sub- 
jected his boy tq a discipline which must, one fancies, have tested 
the good sense of the natural guardian of infancy, he tempered 
ney of the savant with the tenderness ofa father. And 
on occasion he is not ashamed to confess the delight which his 
task gave him. 
The tirst stage of mental development is the noting and distin- 


_guishing of sense-impressions. Dr. Preyer’s record is very full on 


this head. He notes the exact condition of each sense at birth, 
and follows its progress very closely. Among many interesting 
facts here recorded is the order in which colours were distin- 
guished. Professor Preyer experimented with his child in a 
thoroughly methodical .way in order to arrive at exact results. He 
found that colours were recognized and correctly named in the 
following order—yellow, red, lilac, green, blue. There is good 
reason. to suppose that in the history of the race the same order of 
recognition obtained. A series of most careful observations on 
the movements of the eyelids and eyes is fitted to impress the 
reader with- the amount of work which the infant has 
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to perform in the way of combining or “co-ordinating” move- 
ments, as compared with that necessary in the case of the lower 
animals. Yet, though these complicated arrangements have in.a 
sense to be found out by each new individual, it is evident that 
the acquisition is greatly aided by inherited dispositions.. The 
movements fall into the required “ symmetrical ” groupings all the 
more rapidly because these have been the habitual combinations in 
the life of the race. Dr. Preyer generally shows a sound judg- 
ment in interpreting the phenomena of this first stage of mental 
development. Thus he points out that blinking the eyes on the 
sudden approach of an object, which appears, according to his own 
observation, about the sixtieth day, does not necessarily mean any 
inherited fear of injury. He dwells on the fact that closing the 
eyes is from the first connected with pain, and ingeniously argues 
that blinking might be accounted for as a peculiar modification of 
this phenomenon, since all sudden impressions are, as such, disagree- 
able. Yet sometimes the author appears to indulge in a fanciful 
kind of interpretation, as when he refers the child's well-known 
habit of sucking objects placed in its mouth, especially when 
hungry, to a sort of hasty generalization; “all tangible things 
have a pleasant taste.” 

The observations made on the first manifestations of will are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The author seems to us to improve yery much 
on Professor Bain’s theory that voluntary action grows cut of 
“spontaneous” or random action by a kind of process of natural 
selection; those movements being conserved or persisted in which 
lead to some pleasurable result. Professor Preyer sees that the 
early growth of the will is more complex than this. He adopts 
Mr. Bain’s doctrine of spontaneous action, but with an impor- 
tant modification, He thinks that the motor centres undergo an 
increase of excitability in astate of distress, as hunger, which leads 
to a greater profusion of movement in such acondition. To this he 
adds that retlex and instinctive movements—that is to say, move- 
ments which immediately follow an external stimulus—form 
another starting point in the development of the will. His theory 
is very well illustrated in tracing the growth of the movements of 
the arms and hands by which objects are seized. The germ of 
this action is a random, or, as he prefers to call it, an impulsive 
movement—namely, the aimless wandering of the arms, which takes 
place in the first days. With this must be taken the reflex move- 
meént of closing the fingers on an object, as a pencil, put into the 
hand. It is a curious and suggestive fact that the thumb at first 
moves with the fingers, and is not opposed to these in a grasp 
proper till a comparatively late date—in the case considered on the 
eighty-fourth day. From this reflex action of closing the fingers 
on an object, the author distinguishes the instinctive action of 
continuing to hold an object placed in the hand. The voluntary 
act of stretching out the hand for the purpose of seizing 
an object first occurred in the seventh month, and, as might 
be expected, the first attempt was a failure, since the hand 
went to the side of the object (an india-rubber ball). We 
thus see that the process of accomplishing the simple act of 
reaching and grasping an object with the hand is a slow and 
gradual one, and is aided by elements of impulsive, reflex, and 
instinctive movement.. Is it not probable that, in addition 
to the rudiments named by the author, there is an inherited 
disposition to connect the visual impression of an object with the 
appropriate movement of the arm and hand? This seems to us 
highly probable on the hypothesis’ of evolution, which Professor 
Preyer cordially adopts. In connexion with voluntary movements 
the author gives us an interesting account of the movements of 
expression—as smiling, pouting, &c. Smiling first showed itself 
distinctly on the twenty-sixth day, just after the child had enjoyed 
a good repast. The author considers it as much an instinctive 
manifestation of pleasure as crying is of pain. It does not occur 
by way of a response to another's smile till much later, 

Under the development of the understanding the author includes 
the growth of memory and reasoning power. In connexion with 
this we have a most elaborate study of the incipient stages 
of talking. Professor Preyer contends vigorously that thinking 
and reasoning precede speaking. By this he means not simply 
the reasoning “ from particulars to particulars,” which every- 
body allows to the young child as well as to the intelligent 
brute. He maintains that the child begins to form concepts 
or notions of classes of things, as food, some time before 
he is capable of employing words. Indeed the author goes 
as far as to say that these first concepts of the child are 
in a manner inherited, since they have been formed over and 
over again by successive generations of ancestors, He seems to 
think that this view introduces clearness into the old dispute 
respecting innate ideas. Possibly some readers_ will think that 
the author's theorizings are not so valuable as his observations. 
That the germ of conception—namely, the power of seizing 
likeness in difference—exists before speech, there is, we think, no 
doubt. But the question remains whether a number of things can 
be brought together by the mind, as forniing one sort or class, 
without the aid of language. The record of the child’s vocal 
experiments is very full and interesting. The author throws a 
valuable side-light on the condition of the infant in the first stage 
of word-interpretation and reproduction by a reference to diseased 
conditions of the speech centres of the brain. One curious point 
illustrated is the number of sounds formed by the young child in 
his own “ Jall lall” speech which are afterwards of no use to him. 
It is probable that all known languages taken together utilize but 
a small portion of the sounds hit upon by the spontaneous vocal- 
ization of infants. The work closes with a history of the child’s 
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first knowledge of himself, which is perhaps the most interesting. 


section ofall. Professor Preyer has written a book which is full of 
facts and suggestions ofthe highest value alike for the psychologist 
and the teacher, p 


-A JAPANESE. ROMANCE.* 


MONOGATARI, or the Romance of Genji, is a 
work which is well known whereyer Japanese literature is 


read. Numerous editions attest its widespread popularity, and, 


as one of the most typical romances of Japan, Mr. Suyematz 
has translated it into English. In ‘the introduction he gives 
us a history of the work. The author was Marasaki-Shikib, a 
daughter of a court noble who lived in the tenth century, In 
early life she was maid of honour to the daughter of the prime 
minister of the day, who subsequently became the wife of the 
Emperor. Meanwhile Murasaki-Shikib also married, and after a 
short wedded life was left a widow with one little daughter 
to enliven her solitude. In her retirement she cultivated 
her natural taste for literature, and: at her death left behind 
her a diary which is still in existence. This might very 
probably have remained her only contribution to letters had 
not the sacred virgin of the Temple of Ishe become so bored 
with reading over and over again the existing. novels that 
she begged the Empress to order the production of a new and 
interesting work of fiction. The Empress, mindful of the literary 
ability of her quondam maid of honour, invited Murasaki-Shikib 
to undertake the task. ‘The young widow readily consented, and 
retired for the purpose to a Buddhist temple, “situated on hilly 
ground at the head of the picturesque river Wooji, looking down 
on Lake Biwa.” Here, in order to gain divine inspiration for’ her 
work, she perfurmed “ Tooya,” # solemn ‘religious service which 
necessitates confinement in a temple for a whole night. On the 
evening of the fifteenth of August’she first put pen to paper :— 

Before her eyes the view extended for miles. In the silver lake below 
the pale face of the silver moon was reflected in the calm, mirror-like 
waters, displaying itself in indescribable beauty. Her mind became 
more and more serene as she gazed on. the prospect before her, while 
= imagination became more and more lively as she grew calmer and 
caimer. 

All the circumstances surrounding the production of the work 
were such, therefore, as to make us anticipate that its tone 
would prove to be high, chaste, and;imaginative. Being written 
et the request of the Empress by a lady enjoying the full odour of 
sanctity for the especial benetit, of a sacred vestal virgin, one 
would naturally expect that its pages would be as stainless as the 
driven snow, that thoughts of evil would find no harbour in them, 
and that the pleasures of holiness would form the groundwork of 
the novel. If the effect of the Tooya” should at any time show 
symptoms of waning, the glorious scenery stretched gut in front of 
the temple might-be expected to suggest lofty communings with 
nature in lien of, still higher themes. But in making such conjec- 
tures, the difference between the European and the Japanese mind 
should be remembered. ‘To the pure all tiings are pure ” is a text 
which it is charitable to apply to Japanese life and morals, While 
the people of all other civilized nations have learned the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, the Japanese alone seem never to 
have tasted of the fruit of the tree.of the knowledge of good and 


evil, but to have maintained themselves in that.condition dreamed. 


of by the Chinese philosopher; Laou-tsze, in which virtue as 
virtue was unknown, and in which, therefore, neither “ morality ” 
nor “immorality” existed. .Eyen.at the present day there is in 


out-of-the-way parts of the Empire such an entire disregard of. 


what are considered, in Europe to be the. ordinary decencies of 
life that it suggests the idea of primeyal innocence, Such a 


Genji by the deyout Murasaki-Shikib,-apd their perusal by the 
vestal virgin of Ishe. 


But it is time that we justified these remarks by a sketch of 


Genji Monogatari. Genji, who was the,son of the lady of the Imperial . 


Hareem who enjoyed the largest share of, the Emperor's affection, 
was brought. up amid all the luxury.of the Court and in the full 
sunshine of his father’s favour. When qnite young he was mar- 
ried to the Lady Aoi, or “ Holly-hock,” though not before his 


fickle affections, had been attracted to the Lady Wistaria, who. 


had succeeded his deceased. mother in his father's establishment. 
With primeval simplicity, neither ‘the relationship nor the fact 


of the lady being married stood in the way of his, paying his- 


addresses to her, She, however,, having some-idea of ber duty as 


a wife, suffered many pangs of conscience when at length obliged. 


to present to the unsuspecting Emperor a son bearing a strovg 
likeness to the scapegrace Genji. while, so dear were her 
features to Genji that during her enfoyced absence he sought eon- 
solation in the society of a daughterof a nun whose appearance 
recalled her i .to his wandering imagination, , But, though 
thus embarrassed with riches, he stil}, had both the inclination 
and opportunity to make the poausintanee of and to carry off his 
brother-in-law’s lady-love Miss Yugao, As was his custom in 
tender moments, Genji made his proposal to the lady in extem- 
pore verse. On this occasion he piously sang :— ? 

Let us together bind/our,souls 

bg vows that Woobasok + have given, 

at when the world from sight shall roll, 
' Unparted we shall wake in heaven. , 
* Genji Monogatari. The most cclebrated of i 

rome the classical Japanese 
1882. 


A Buddhist sect. 


| the translation is by a Ja 


The girl, doubtful of her future, thus replied in a melancholy tone : 
When in my present lonely lot, 
I feel my past has not been free . 
From sins which ] remember not;” 
T'dread more, what to eome; may be. ° 


ry 


| Her misgivings, however, were for the time overcome, and with- 
| out more ado she accompanied Genji to a dismal house which he had 


destined for her reception. The whole aspect of this desqlate man-' 
‘sion was such as Japanese story-tellers delight to describe as the 
abode of evil spirits. “The gardens had been uncared for, and’ 
had run wild. .The forest surrounding the mansion was dense and 
old, and the shrubberies were ravaged and torn by the autumn 
gales, and the bosom of the lake was hidden by rank weeds. The’ 
main part of the house had been for a long time uninhabited.” 
The weird aspect of the place oppressed both Genji and the 
lady, whose newly-aroused forebodings were destined to be cruelly 
realized. On the first night after their flight “ there suddenly 
hovered over the pillow of Genji the figure of a lady of threaten-’ 
ing aspect. It said fiercely, ‘ You faithless’ one, wandering astray 
with such a strange girl!’” Several ladies would undoubt- 
edly haye been quite justified in uttering this reproach , but 
the author does not identify the apparition with any .cf the 
characters’ she. has introduced to us. However, the ghost 
evidently believed that she had just cause ‘for anger, and from 
words to Genji she proceeded to deeds on the sleeping Yugao. 
Her violent efforts to pull her victim away awoke Genji, who, 
finding his lamp. bad gone out, drew his sword and called for the 
servants. His call was quickly obeyed, and a light was neque, 
but only to discover that Yugao was dead. ‘Genji “threw him- 
self beside her, and embracing her passionately, ‘cried, ‘Come 
back, come back to me, my darling! Do not Tet us suffer such 
dreadful events.’ But she was gone; her soul had ‘passed quietly 
away.” 

Fortunately for Genji, there was no need to fear the prying curi- 
osity of a coroner's jury 5 and the burial rites were as ly 
performed as the flight had been quietly effected. So much so, 
that neither event was known even to Genji’s brother-in-law, 
Yugao’s earlier lover, who ‘was devoted in his ‘attentions to our 
hero during the illness which succeeded the rude shock that his 
nerves-and affections had suffered. The sobering effects, however, 
of the night in the haunted house soon passed away, and Genji 
again sought fresh adventures. The holy Murasaki-Shikib seems 
to have had some misgivings as to the propriety of continuing her 
record of her hero’s misdemeanours:—~ 

All these intrigues [she writes] were kept in strict privacy, and to have 
boldly written‘all particulars concerning them is te me a matter of pain. 
So at first Fintended to omit them ; but, had I done so, my history would 
have become like a fiction ; and the censure I should expect would be that 
‘I had dene so intentionally, because my hero was the son of'an Emperor ; 
bat ao the other hand, if I am accused of ‘too much loquacity, I cannot 

elp it. 
Having thus relieved her conscience, she takes up. the thread of 
her narrative, and introduces us to a long list of ladies who. suc- 
cumb to the attractions of Genji. At one period his: career ap- 
peared likely to be cut short, ior in a moment of inconceivable 
audacity he ventured to pay his addresses to the destined bride of 
the Mikado. To escape the probable punishment, for this, offence 
he withdrew into voluntary banishment, where he remained until. 
the lady was received again at Court, and his share in the indis- 
cretion was-forgiven. ‘The close of the story leaves him restored 
to Imperial favour, and, though somewhat steadied: by age and. 
office, still. earning for himself the --well-deserved, title of 
galant’ uomo. 

-As a picture 


of Japanese. life, Genji Monogatari ia; both curious, 


the | and, interesting, though the entire disregard . of; every moral 
theory would alone justify the publigation of the adventures of. 


restraint observable in its pages is startling,. Not. only is this 
complete laxity found among courtiers and chartered libertines. 
such as. Genji, but also among ied ladies, -young gizls, 
statesmen, and priests, In speaking of his own, niece, a priest 
of more than usual sanctity says casually in conversation | with 
Genji, ‘I know not how it came to -pasa, but. she became seeretly- 
intimate with Prince Hiobkio. . But the Prince's wife was very: 
jealous and severe, so she had much to suffer and put up with. 
saw;personally the truth that ‘care kills ;more.than labour,’ ”. 
It is consoling to think that,if Murasaki-Shikib hes, not grossly 
exaggerated the impurities of the age, the morality of the. people 
has greatly. improved since her day. Not that’ there.is not still 
great room for improvement in this respect; but,.at least among 
married women, there is a greater regard. for morality now, than 
there was then, Among some tribes in Central Asia ‘unmarried: 
girls pride themselves on the number of their imtrigues, and. bedeck. 
themselyes with the ornaments presented to them by lovers, just- 
as a North American warrior glories in the, number of hard-won: 
scalps he is able to bind to his belt. Much the same sort of penti- 
ment prevails in Japan, but with marriage comes reformation, with 
which possibly the habit of blacking the teeth of’ matrons may_ 
have something to do; at all events, when so. red, the. 
temptations thrown in their path must 

An additional feature of interest in 


fewer. J : 
the work before us is that) 
panese. When we remember ‘the dis-' 
tinctions won at our schools and Universities ‘by the countrymen’ 


| of ai Suyematz, it need not surprise us to find that he is able 
to un 
_| purity of his style is certainly astonishing, and we! trust that the, 


such a work in English ; but the sustained idiomatic. 
success of his present volume will be such as to encourage him to 


by Suyematz Kenchio. London: Triibner & Co. | give us other translations from the literature of his country. 
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FOLK-LORE RECORD—VOL. IV.* 


hn ~ papers contained in the fourth volume of the Folk-lore 
Recvra are perhaps slightly less interesting than those of 
some of the earlier volumes. The extent of ground over which 
seekers for popular traditions and fancies may search is vast; 
and certainly all parts of it are not equally inviting, nor are the 
results to be obtained from them equally protitable. It is probably 
best to search and pry everywhere ; but it would be well if the 
proportionate value of the several parts were more generally de- 
termined and acknowledged. There is no doubt that the genius 
of some nations for the formation of a mythology is very small, 
although the idea that here and there a people might be found 
wholly destitute of it is clearly a mistake. Lut it is easy to lay 
too much stress and to spend too much time on the mythology 
or folk-lore of some countries which cannot be expected to yield 
at best more than a poor harvest. In some measure this may be 
said of Irish traditions; in still greater degree of Slavonic. Do 
what we will, neither the one nor the other willreward the student 
with anything like the fulness of the Hindu or the Greek; nor 
can they be invested with the same attractions for those who have 
not systematically taken up the subject. Much of the Irish folk- 
lore is but poor stuff; that of the Slavonic tribes is more meagre 
still. That both are worth the studying, we do not deny; that 
they are of any paramount importance from a strictly scientific 
point of view we cannot bring ourselves to believe. 

Hence we are inclined to think that too much is made of what 
is called the Aryan expulsion-and-return formula in the folk 
and hero tales of the Celts. In his paper on this subject Mr. 
Nutt adopts the elaborate tabulation of Von Hahn, who arranges 
the formula under sixteen heads, the incidents so named being 
found in some or all of fourteen stories, of which seven belong to 
Greek mythology, one to Roman tradition (that of Romulus and 
Remus), two to the Teutonic Heldensage, two to Persian, and 
two to Hindu mythical stories. These incidents, taken collectively, 
give substantially the career of the beings known as the Fatal 
Children ; and it is certainly desirable to know that this career is 
described with more or less fidelity in the paper tales of the 
Gael and the Kymri. But the fact to which the formula points 
is sufficiently established by a thorough comparison of a small 
number of myths which are common to the Hellenic, Hindu, 
Tranian, Teutonic, and Scandinavian tribes. Nor is it easy to see 
why any strong line should be drawn distinguishing folk tales from 
hero tales. By the latter we presume are meant narratives which 
have been preserved in epic poems, or in some form which has 
given them a permanent character in literature; but the popular 
tales which have not had this good luck give the actions of beings 
who are not less highly exalted above the level of ordinary 
humanity. The Two Brothers in Grimm's Household Tales are in 
no way inferior to Herakles, Achilles, Gdipus, or any others 
whose fortunes have furnished themes for epic, lyric, or tragic 
poets. Indeed, this story of the Two Brothers differs from most 
of its kin in being a perfect storehouse of mythical incidents, 
which furnish the groundwork of whole cycles of myths. We are 
not complaining of the trouble which Mr. Nutt has taken in show- 
ing the measure of correspondence between Celtic and other tradi- 
tion in relation to Von Hahn’s formula; but when the fact is 
sufficiently determined, this Celtic field, like the Slavonic, will 
probably cease to attract many workers. It may be enough to 
say that, of the sixteen incidents of the formula, the last four are 
almost completely absent from the Celtic traditions, and that 
some of the others are found only ina few, although Mr. Nutt 
seems not to make use of the Arthur story to as much purpose as 
he might. There can be no question that Arthur is as much 
accused of incest, and guilty of it, as any other mythical heroes 
can be, that the manner of his death is extraordinary, and that he 
dies young, or vanishes in early manhood into the dream-land of 
Avilion. But it is unfortunate that the Celtic and Slavonic mind 
should work in a fashion which to that of other races is little less 
than repulsive. Hindu myths are apt to be cumbrous, and some- 
times disgusting ; but they contain much which is genuinely beauti- 
ful and which seems to appeal to human instincts everywhere. In 
Celtic stories much is eet Ont, while there is a good deal 
which is purely unintelligible. hat Dechtine did when “ she to 
chariot-chief refections lay” (p. 24), we do not pretend to under- 
stand; and when there is no question of the meaning, the mode of 
expression is singularly unattractive. The fatal child, who is like 
Macduff from his mother’s womb untimely ripped, or brought into 
the world in some other wonderful way, is one whose seeming 
weakness veils in all cases an irresistible power. Like Oyrus in 
the story told by Herodotus, he has a strange habit of mal- 
treating his playmates. In the case of Cuchulaind, the assaults, it 
must be allowed, do not begin with himself :— 


Let the youth be assaulted, said Follomon, the son of Conchobur, for 
what we know he is to be opposed. They decide to set upon him. They 
let fly their thrice fifty staves at him and they were all caught up by him 
in his shield. ‘They then let fly all their balls upon him, and he caught 
every single ball of, them in his lap. They then cast thrice fifty hurleys 
upon him; he sheltered himself so that they did not reach him, and he 

athered near him an armful of them. Hereupon adistortion came upon 

im. You would fancy that every hair in his head was a devastating 
blaze from his upheaving. You would fancy there was a spark of fire on 
every hair of his body. He shut one eye till it was not wider than the 
eye of a needle ; he opened the other till it was bigger than the mouth of 
a mead-goblet. His two jaw bones rose up to his ears. He opened his 
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mouth very exceedingly. Fierce heat rose from his head. He then 
attacks the youths. He scattered fifty youths of them before they reached 
the door of Eman. He put nine of them right over me aud Conchobur— 
we were playing chess. 


This is confessedly only a summary; but we know by ex- 
perience that in these tales amplification is not an addition to our 
delight. After all, each people must be left to its own tastes ; 
and it is more important to ascertain the origin and meaning of 
the stories than to debate about the beauty or unseemliness of 
their dress. On the question generally, Mr. Nutt’s mind is made up; 
and his conclusion is wholly opposed to the notion which refers 
the growth of mythology to the savage habits of primitive ages 
or races :— 

That the formula, taken generally, is solar, cannot be doubted, the 
affinity with the “dragon-fight” and “twin-brother” roots being alone 
sufficient to establish the fact. Von Hahn, who does not venture upon any 
definite interpretation of the story analysed and tabulated by him is 
evidently inclined to look upon the whole as a yearmyth. He insists upou 
the hero’s death coinciding with the summer equinox, upon his birth being, 
as a rule, connected with water, and upoo the strongly marked feature of 
tais subjection to another. 

After all, a greater interest attaches to some isolated features of 
old myths preserved in stray popular traditions than to some of 
the more complex tales which fill the great storehouse of mythical 
tradition, Mr. Nutt might have added that the death or dis- 
appearance of the hero of these tales is scarcely less connected 
with water than is his birth ; and hence we have the large number 
of stories in which we are told that the hero or heroine must not 
be allowed to see water, or must not be seen while in the water. 
Of such stories we have a specimen in some Notes on Irish Folk- 
Lore, by Mr. G, Kinahan. In this case 

A water-horse that lived in Littercraffoe Lake was captured by a boy of 

the Coonneys, who was told by a wise woman if he ever let it see the water 
it would be the death of him. For years it was a faithful horse: but one 
day he brought it in sight of the lake, into which it shot like an arrow, 
carrying its rider with it, whom it killed and tore to pieces, as blood and 
fragments of his body floated on the surface of the water. 
The picture is that of the death of Absyrtos, and in either case 
the meaning is plain enough. The Irish water-horse corresponds 
pretty closely to the Bheki, or frog-sun, of Indian tradition. But, 
although in this and in some other notes Mr. Kinahan has brought 
together some instructive details, we may fairly complain that 
much is introduced into them which cen scarcely be said to belong 
to any follk-lore at all. Thus we are told that 

It is usual before doing anything to ask a blessing from either God or one 
of the saints. ‘Do it, in the name of God,” or “ Leave it, in the name of 
God,” are common expressions when beginning or finishing any work, espe- 
cially anything uncommon or important. 

By this method of dealing with popular expressions a good 
many of the most urgent precepts given by St. Paul might be 
drawn within the domain of folk-lore. The notes, again, are 
swelled with many details which, if they come under the head of 
folk-lore, are in no way peculiar to Ireland. Thus “a sty in the eye 
can be cured by rubbing it with a wedding-ring”; and “if your 
ears are hot, some one is talking of you; if the left ear, it is some- 
thing good; if the right, it is something bad.” The enmity of the 
Irish to the wren is, however, a circumstance well worth the noting. 
1t warns people of their danger as effectually as the geese of the 
Roman capitol ; but unluckily it warns people on the wrong side. 
It is, in short, the helper of the tyrant, and not of his victims. 
Perhaps on this account the wren is represented as an object of 
hatred to the eagle, whose claim to sovereignty on the ground of 
his having soared higher than any other birds the tiny creature 
sets aside by saying, “ No, begorrah, I was on your back.” The 
king of birds is therefore always on the look-out to kill him; and 
he is also hunted by men and children on St. Stephen's day, the 
reason given being that “St. Stephen, when being brought to 
execution, was escaping from his sleeping jailers, when the wren 
flew on the face of one of them and woke him.” Another version, 
Mr. Kinahan adds, speaks of the wren as making known by its 
chatter to the soldiers and servants of the high priest the place 
where Our Saviour was hiding in the garden. But the note once 
given is not forgotten. Another legend relates that a wren at the 
siege of Doolinn, by hopping on a drum, woke up the Danes, and 
prevented their being surprised ; and it is not surprising to hear 
that later tales describe the persons roused as the soldiers of 
Oliver Cromwell or of William III. Yet the phrase remains that 
“ The robin and the wren are God’s cock and hen”; although the 
— is generally respected and the wren thus vehemently dis- 
iked. 

A paper on euphemism and tabu in China, by Mr. Hilderic 
Friend, lately a missionary at Canton, is full of curious and in- 
structive information. To a certain extent the subject is trite. 
It is his special point that euphemism and tabu are ditferent words 
for the same thing. It must be allowed thst the former may 
easily run on into the latter. The habit of veiling certain facts 
under words which disguise its real horror or painfulness is a 
universal one, and all instances of it must be necessarily instances 
of euphemism; but the euphemism cannot be said to run on into 
tabu until the disagreeable or ill-omened words are placed under 
a ban which forbids their use. We say of the dead that they are 

ne or are at rest, and similar euphemisms were common with 

reeks and Romans; but as neither they nor we hesitate to say of 
men plainly that they are dead, we are dealing with euphemism 
which nas not into tabu. The limits of the latter were 
virtually reached when it became almost a point of religion to 
\ speak of the Erinyes as Eumenides, although at solemn moments 
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they were invoked under their proper name, as by Aias in the 
soliloquy which immediately precedes his death. The barriers 
raised in China are much more rigid, and perhaps the extreme 
limit is reached when the sacred name of the dead Mikado is placed 
on a tablet within a shrine in which no mortal eye may rest upon 
it. In some cases the reasons for the tabu should be carefully 
borne in mind, as accounting perhaps for expressions which may 
seem hopelessly puzzling. A vegetable much eaten in Ohina 
is known by the name kot. In Hong Kong and other places 
frequented by foreigners the expression shat sam ngau is sub- 
stituted for kot. 

Many natives will be found quite unable to give any satisfactory reason 

for tabuing this word ; but occasionally one wil] be found who can give the 
true one, which is this. Kot is a very wicked word in the foreign 
languages, and when joined to the word tam or mai (my) signifies some- 
thing very terrible connected with the spirits or persons of your ancestors 
(which by the Chinese are greatly feared), and is generally accompanied by 
a ferocious look on the part of the imprecating foreigner ; and, possibly, a 
box on the ear at the same time. Let not philologists lose sight of such 
facts as these when searching for their wbys and wherefores. 
Tabu, it seems, has its conveniences as well as its discomforts. 
Among unlucky words is the word hung, which means empty, and 
so unprofitable or even mischievous. Near a mission-house in 
Canton, Mr. Friend tells us, a stage was erected for drying fruit, 
where the persons employed amused themselves by watching “ the 
foreign devils” at their meals, or as they walked in their garden. 
For a time no means could be devised for getting rid of the 
nuisance :— 

By and by one of the missionaries hit upon a happy dodge. He took a 
large piece of paper, and writing upon it in a bold style the character hung, 
posted it in a prominent position just where the eyes of the Chinese must 
tall in gazing on the mission premises. Its effect was magical, and from 
that time forward the annoyance ceased. 

We might be tempted to repeat the often-used words of the old 
Greek poet :—“ Many things are strange, but there is nothing more 
strange than man.” 


ELIANE.* 


ADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON has made, on the 
whole, a good translation of the latest work by the author 
of Le Récit dune Seur. Eliane is interesting, not only because it 
is such a record of the best kind of French life and manners as 
could only have been written by a person thoroughly at home in 
the subject, but also because of the delicate drawing of character 
which it contains. The book is quiet in tone, and may fail to 
lease readers who care for nothing but incident; but there are, 
it may be hoped, still a | readers to whom its grace and fine 
style will recommend it. Its plot is, in a certain sense, conven- 
tional; but incidents which have been employed in numberless 
novels before assume a fresh aspect from the fact that the scene 
of the story is laid in France, and that the difficulties in the way 
of things going as they ought to go between the two principal 
characters are due to the peculiarities of French custom. 

Mrs. Craven's novel opens with some reflections on the change 
in France—France being used apparently as a synonym for 
Paris—of the habit which used to prevail of spending ‘‘ the whole 
of the summer in the country and the winter in town. By All 
Saints’ Day, or, at the latest, at the end of December, the 
chiteaux were deserted, and the hotels of the Faubourg St. 
Germain filled with fashionable inhabitants.” Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, whose translation is, as we have said, for the 
most good, might perhaps have found a better English 
equivalent for the French word Adtels than the same word in 
English. Of course every one who knows, whether by experi- 
ence or reading, anything of Parisian life, will understand what 
is meant; but to the reader who does not happen to have 
any acquaintance with the subject, the passage is likely to conjure 
wp a baseless vision of a quarter filled with hotels in the purely 

nglish sense of the word. We may take this occasion of 
noticing another and a more startling fault in Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton’s work. ‘“ On the other hand,” the translator writes in 
a description later on of a marriage ceremony, “he prayed and 
genuflected during the Mass which was said after the nuptial 
rite without either display or human respect.” Now this is little 
short of absolute nonsense, and the blunder might easily have been 
avoided b a Littré, where, under the heading respect, will 
be found the words, “ Respect humain, crainte qu’on a du jugement 
et des discours des hommes, mauvaise honte.” To return to the 
beginning of Eliane, Mrs. Craven has some interesting remarks to 
make on the change wrought by the new fashion in accordance 
with which “ people remain in their country houses until nearly 
the end of winter, and though the Paris season encroaches a little 
on the spring, it is over by the beginning of June, and the time 
devoted to social enjoyment is thus considerably abridged.” One 
result, Mrs. Craven finds, is that the salons which used to be so 
great an attraction in Parisian life have become gradually closed, 
and that there is now “not a single house where the 
dispersed fragments of many a brilliant cédterie can meet to per- 

etuate traditions more important than even the refined 
anguage and social charm for which Paris was once sv famous.” 
But if in this way “ Parisian life has lost much, not merely of its 
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charm, but of its dignity,” the author finds compensation in the 
fact that both in the old chateaux and in the country houses built 
by the professional and commercial men who are gradually rising 
to the highest ranks of French society, “a taste for country life 
now exists, and its purposes and advantages are better understood 
than they ever were before.” 

All this serves to introduce to the reader the Marquise de 
Liminge, who at the date of the story's opening has for the 
first time adopted the new fashion in order to bring out her 
daughter Blanche. Besides Blanche, the occupants of the Mar- 
quise’s house in the Rue de Varenne are her son, the young Marquis, 
and Eliane de Liminge, her niece, who has been brought up io 
England by her English grandfather, and on his death adopted 
and brought to Paris by the Marquise. The circumstances of his 
death are related by Eliane in a touching manner, but without 
any affectation of sentiment, to her cousin Raynald, the young 
Marquis, in the opening chapter, and this, the first intimate con- 
versation which has taken place between them, deepens to a great 
extent the interest which Raynald already takes in his half-English 
cousin. In the next chapter we have an incident which serves to 
show how her English bringing up has affected Eliane. Blanche 
de Liminge, returning from a drive in the Bois, exclaims to Eliane, 
“T think I am going to be married,” and goes on to explain how 
the Baronne de Créey, whom she and her mother have just met, 
made a sign for her carriage and ours to stop, and]then she asked 
mamma to pay her a visit early this evening ; and she added with a nod 
which was full of meaning, “ And of course I reckon on your bringing 
Blanche with you.” Mamma said she would, and we drove on; then she 
kissed me, and said, “My love, you must wear ycur white dress this 
evening. Itis of all your gowns the one that becomes you most.” 

* Well, and what of that?” 

“Wait a minute. Mamma explained it all to me, and I am going to 
tell you. The fact is that Madame de Crécy’s nephew—the Comte de 
Mon aoaee™ be there to-night.” 

“ e ” 

“Well, he is one of the best partis in Paris. He is rich, high born. He 
has no parents; so that he is now master of his fortune, and on that 
account all the mothers in Paris set their caps at him; but till now he 
would not hear of marrying, and he has kept out of the way of all young 
ladies as if they had the plague, he was so afraid of committing himselt. 
So I have never seen him. You understand now. . . .” 

“No, indeed,” Eliane said ; “I do not understand it at all.” 

“Well, I should have thought that being two years older than I am, and 
in some ways more like a married woman, you would understand that 
when Madame de Crécy asked mamma to bring me with her this evening, 
she made it clear that it was in order to meet her nephew ; and that means 
that at last he thinks of marrying; and if he likes my looks,”—Blanche, 
as she said this, glanced at her own image in the glass,—* then it follows 
that I shall be the object of his choice.” 

“ No, ” Eliane answered ; *‘ I should neverhave guessed all that. And 
would you then accept him at once without any more to do? ” 

“ Certainly, if I like his appearance ; and I dare say I shall, for Mamma 
says he is clever, and not at all an unpleasing person.” 

Eliane, to whom this method of marrying and giving in marriage 
is new, looks so startled and even por thet Blenche asks her 
if she has heard anything against M. de Monléon, and then ensues 
a conversation, in the course of which Blanche says that 
“ when all important things are secured, it is enough if a girl does 
not dislike the man she marries, ... . It is only in novels that 
people meet and fall in love, and all that sort of thing, 
so I have been told, for I have never been allowed to 
read novels.” Here we have the result on a girl’s mind of a 
thoroughly French bringing up presented in its baldest form, and 
contrasted with the views of Favane, who has been brought up io 
England, What is a little odd in the construction of Mrs, Craven’s 
story is that M. de Monléon, when he makes his appearance, is 
introduced in such a way that one expects to find something rather 
disagreeable in his character, and that he turns out to be a ve 
good sort of person, who makes Blanche thoroughly happy. It 
was artistic on the author's part to avoid the obvious temptation 
of making the mariage de convenance turn out a complete failure ; 
but it was not so artistic to convey as she does, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the notion that Monléon probably has some unpleasant 
attributes. Blanche is married to him in due course, and finds 
her filial obedience well rewarded. Raynald, on the other hand, 
is imprudent enough to determine for himself who is to be his 
future wife, and fixes his choice on Eliane. The Marquise will 
not hear of such a marriage, having already made her choice for 
Raynald; and Raynald submits to her opposition, refusing only to 
the girl whom his mother has picked out for him. C) 
situation is the more marked by the fact that the young Marquis 
is, to use @ convenient phrase, “ his own father,” and that there is 
nothing, except the blind obedience to his mother’s wish which has 
been part of his bringing up, to prevent his pleasing himself in 
this important matter. ‘The Marquise sticks to her resolution, in 
spite of an interesting and mysterious adjuration, of which the 
oe oc is never sufficiently explained, from a certain Armand de 
alseigne, who is a kind of enfant de la maison, and whose cha- 
racter is gracefully sketched ; and Raynald, having made one last 
appeal to his mother to yield to his wishes, goes away to seek 
distraction in travel. His travels take him to Rome, and here, at 
the end of the first volume, we find him taking lessons in Italian 
from an attractive old gentleman named a i Marini, who has a 
daughter called Ersilia. The mother, who had been a celebrated 
prima donna, and thus knew the trials of a stage career, begged 
Biagio when on her deathbed not to allow Ersilia to use her beauti- 
ful voice and urdoubted talent asa professional; and one of the 
annoyances of life is that = — is an im- 
presario, is constantly trying to persuade him to let the girl 
on the stage. All thi is told to Raynald before he end mpg 
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Ersilia, and ‘when he does see her he is struck by her beauty and by 
the charm of “ that unaffected ‘simplicity which is so remarkable 
in Italian women, which in nowise precludes feminine modesty, 
and has the effect of at once putting at their ease those they 
so frankly address.” grow more and more intimate, 
until, in consequence of the impudent interference of Taddeo, the 
impresario, Biagio begs his friend and pupil to discontinue his 
lessons and visits, and directly after this Biagio dies suddenly. 
Then Raynald, or Rinaldo as the Italians call him, goes to see the 
orphaned inl, and finds that she is going to take up her abode with 
Taddeo. hile they are talking the vulgar Taddeo, accompanied 

his yet more vulgar wife, comes in, and, appealing to “Il 
Signor Marchese” as a friend of the family, proceeds to set forth his 
views as to the folly of Ersilia’s voice and talent being wasted. He is 
sure that if the Signor will help his persuasions his obstinate little 
pa Sean as'he wishes ; then follows one of the best scenes 
in 


“No, uncle Taddeo,” Ersilia exclaimed, dreming herself up to her fall” 


height and trembling with emotion—*“ no, never. Y'shall not disobey my 
poor father-for the Sake of any one in the world. No, not even if he wére 
toaskme, . . 


hid her face in her hands. ‘ 

Raynald tried to hide the impression they made upon him, and to say as 
cal as-he could; 

'* Lhe Signoria Ersilia may be quite ‘certain that 1 should never give 
her any such advice; I know what were her father’s feelings, and I re- 
spect and admire her determination not to act against them.” ‘ j 

Upon this Taddeo was seized with an uncontrollable fit of rage. 

“ Well, for my part, I neither admire or respect. a girl who, instead of 
earning an honest livelihood, and making use of her talents, likes better to 
throw her character to the dogs, allows herself to be courted by a French 
Marquis under the eyes of her blind, misguided old father, and on the very 
day after he is laid in the grave is not ashamed to receive in secret her 

over.” 

When this brutal insult was uttered Ersilia turned as pale as death. 
Her lips becamie’as white as her face. She staggered, and with her hand 
on her forehead cried out, 

“Oh, Madonna mia!” then with tottering steps went towards the door. 

Taddeo was alarmed, and was going up to her, but Raynald stopped 
him. With a strength increased by passion, he seized the impresario by 
the collar, and pusbed him back ; then turning to Ersilia, he said, 

“Tn future, a husband will guard you from such shameful insults! It is 
a husband’s protection I offer you, the only one you would ever have 
accepted.” 

In dealing with the results of the marriage thus thrust upon the 
Marquis, Mrs. Craven again shows her tact in avoiding common- 

ace and obvious devices. The conventional novelist might have 

n excused for showing that it turned out unhappily, and giving 
us @ picture of Raynald’s distress and regret and Ersilia’s disap- 
pointment. Mrs, Oraven goes to work in a truer and more’ 
artistic fashion. “Ersilia and Raynald are really happy, in spite 
of the fact that his mother is shocked by the announcement 
of his bmg n> refuses for a long time to see him 
or his wife. ilia, however, when, by a strange but perfectly 
admissible ‘series of circumstances, she comes to be nursed in 
a severe illness by Eliane, finds out, or rather jumps at, the 
secret of the loves of Eliane and Raynald. Ffere Mrs. Craven is 
at her best in’ showing the result of the discovery upon a woman 
of Ersilia’s peculiar temperament and education ; ard here, again, 
we have cause to admire the authof’s quiet, but by no means in- 
effective, treatment and style. What happens afterwards we need 
not reveal; but it is perhaps desirable to say that the merit of 
Mrs, Craven’s work is of that delicate kind which it is difficult to 
indicate in a review without running into extravagantly long 
ge ; and we may add, again, that Lady Georgiana Fullerton 

, With the exception of such unlucky slips as we have referred 
p Bana her work as translator with commendable spirit and 


FANS" 
° "WOMEN ate armed,” says the Spectator, “ with fansas men 
: with swords, and sometimes do more. execution with 
them.” Since the days of good Queen Anne men have left off 
wens, swords in private life, and somehow, though ladies still 
brandish fans, they do-not occupy the same place in the female 
economy. They are’ not a necessary part of the costume even to 
these who artiy themselves in the most faded of Miss Greenaway’s 
autumnally tinted yestures. It ig still more remarkable that, 
though prizés have recently been offered and an exhibition held 
for designs of fans, nothing original or in any way..out of the 
common was produced. The pesonter of Royalty failed to evoke 
@ single painting which could be shown as evidence that since 
Addison's day taste and skill in decoration have advanced. The 
ctator, déscribing the second motion in the exercise of the fan— 
that, namely, of “ Unfurling ”—calls it the most pleasing part of his 
drill to those who are looking on. ‘It discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of Cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, 
and the like opera figures.” Every one in the regiment held a 
picture in her hand, and the subject of every picture is thus clearly 
indicated, and the description would serve equally well to describe 
a modern show of “that little modish machine.” Views of 
gardens, in which move figures in Watteau-like costumes or none, 
Capids and all the gods and goddesses, predominated largely, and 
it was abundantly evident that none of the competitors had made 
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the slightest attempt to strike out a new line of fan decoration, 
and that the best were only anxious that their productions should 
be the nearest possible imitation of old work. It must be con- 
ceded that a fan is not an easy thing to decorate effectively. The 
folds into which it falls are so stiff that a picture is spoilt, and 
cannot be properly displayed even when the fan is new. Land- 
scapes and other scenes are all very well on the Japanese stiff 
hand-screens; but on folding fans they are out of place, and the 
wonder is that modern designers do not endeavour by some device, 
which it is not our business to invent for them, to make the beauty 
of a fan consist in the way the picture is adapted to the conditions ; 
or, as Gothic architects used to say, to render the construction 
ornamental. A handsomely painted fan is a thing to hang up, not 
to use. It is not made to go into folds without risk of ruin. It 
is not, in short, properly a fan, but a picture. There is something 
wrong here. - Fans are an infinitely little subject for the display 
of high art; but no doubt, to use again the words of the Spectator, 
something might be done, “ provided a woman applies her thoughts 
to it.” 

Among the old fans from Mr. Walker’s collection which were 


ae | lately shown in Bond Street, and which are shortly to be sold by 
These(last words had innocently escaped She blushed deeply, and , 


Messrs, Sotheby, who have issued an illustrated catalogue of them, 
there are a few to which these criticisms do not wholly apply. 
The first example of which a picture is given was decorated by 


‘Angelica Kautiman, R.A. The ornaments are arranged so as 


suit the folds, with the exception of a small miniature in the centre, 
which represents ‘a Poet receiving the commendations of Beauty.” 
The rest.of the design consists of imitations of Wedgwood gems, 
and has a very pléasing effect. The main lines of a fan, radi- 
ating from a single point, and.increasing gently in width to the 
top, would seem particularly suitable to exercise the skill of a 
competent decorator. In a French fan, painted with little panels 
representing the seasons, the artist seems to have grasped the 


‘situation, so to speak, and in some the sticks are treated so as to 


diminish the importance of the “guard.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the collection, which consists of no fewer than 462 speci- 
mens, shows only the old stereotyped picture in folds, and the old 
garlands, altars, beasts, and rainbows. 

Some of them, however, considered apart entirely from the fact that 
they are or ought to be fans, form very interesting objects, whether 
as works of art or on account of the historical or sentimental 


associations. attached to them. The second illustration shows a 


large ivory fan, the sticks of which are cut in fret designs of floral 
ornament, and the web painted by Cosway in three panels. The 


‘centre picture represents the First Gentleman in Europe leading 
‘Mrs, Fitzherbert in a landscape ; before them is Religion descend- 


ing in a chariot. She points, “ with a pleading expression of 
countenance,” to the figure of Hymen hovering above. In the 
other two panels the Prince and the lady are represented in the 
characters of Fidelity and Constancy ; at least so Mr. Walker 
says, but how to distinguish the one from the other surpasses our 
powers. It would be interesting to know the history ef this ex- 
traordinary fan. Mr. Walker, unfortunately, tells us nothing of 
whence it came. It cannot surely have been painted for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert herself. Perhaps Mr. Walker is mistaken in the sub- 
ject, though his description suits the illustration (No. 2) very well. 
No doubt Cosway exercised his art on this amour, or marriage, of 
the Prince, and it is not long since his miniatures of an eye of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and an eye of her Royal lover were exhibited at 
South Kensington. It is just possible this fan was painted with 
an object; otherwise its. existence seems to us simply unaccount- 
able. We may compare it with another extraordinary example, 
No. 457. It represents, according to Mr. Walker's catalogue, 
“Louis XIV. as Endymion, sleeping on Mount Latmos; La 
Valliére, in the character of Diana, is alighting from her chariot, 


‘and contemplating the beautiful shepherd ; another beauty, in the 


character of Spring, scatters flowers over him; while two of the 
goddess’ attendants, at.a discreet distance, are remarking their 
mistress’s demeanour.” Of the landscape which surrounds this 
strange scene Mr. Walker remarks that it resembles the work of 
Claude, which is slightly overpraising it ; nor is it very easy, in the 
absence of names, or even arms or devices, to know on what 
grounds he thus identifies the figures, or those in another fan, in 
which he sees the portraits of Anne of Austria, Louise de la 
Valliére, and the beauties of the Court of France in 1660. He 
gives us no account of the “ pedigree” of these historical 
fans; and, without something more than bare assertions: or 
conjectures, it. is jmpossible to feel sure that his ascriptions are 
correct. One of the most prominent examples: is called “ the. 
bridal fan of the Duchess of Burgundy, Adelaide of Sayoy, the 
mother of Louis XV., 1709, painted by Watteau on ivory in 
Vernis Martin.” Now really only the last five words are certain. 
The fan is painted on ivory in Vernis Martin. It may or 
may not be by Watteau. It may or may not, for all. Mr. 
Walker offers us by way of proof, be the bridal fan of Adelaide 
of Savoy. A page of biography relating to the Duke of Burgundy, 
extracted from a life of Fénelon, proves nothing except that the 
Prince was deformed and ugly, and so Peseim, J the very hand- 
some young person who takes off his mask to the left of the 
bride. Mr. Walker identifies a very awkward couple dancing in 
the centre with Louis XIV. and Mme. de Maintenon. We do 
not in the least mean to cast a doubt on the authenticity of the 
whole work. Far from it; but Mr. Walker has only himself to 
blame, assuming that he possesses proofs, if he has neglected to bring 
them forward. On the reverse of this fan is a little vignette, in 
which a young gentleman, attended or accompanied by several 
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oung ladies, is represented poring over a print or map, while a 
ina looks This, we told, is Fénelon in- 
structing the Duke in the way he should go; and it may very 
well be as Mr. Walker supposes. The picture in No. 6 of the 
Young Pretender—or, to judge from the likeness of the man in 
armour and a wig, more probably the Old Pretender—is very 
interesting. The Prince is represented “claiming the inheritance 
of the English Crown.” No kind of allegory is wanting to make 
the scene absurd and quaint. “Above, on the left, Fame 
crowns the Prince with laurel; at his side is an altar blazing 
with devoted hearts; near it Venus and Cupid are seated on a 
cloud; and at the lower left corner Britannia is seated 
in an attitude of grief, yet smiling as a dove approaches with a 
palm branch, emblem of peace; on the right, Jupiter with his 
thunder scatters the Hanoverian faction into obscurity, and Rapine 
and Murder are prostrated.” The Hanoverian faction are going 
into the obscurity of the background in their shirt-sleeves, wigs, 
and three-cornered hats, and the composition is full of the most 
charming incongruities. Some of the old English Church fans 
are also very curious. In one, Adam and Eve are represented in 
the costume of the heathen gods and goddesses, and are surrounded 
by “birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures,” in- 
cluding Satan and some other angels. On another the passage of 
the Red Sea is represented, but Moses by apevonatie anachronism 
already displays the horns, On the whole, in mere design and 
suitability the English examples hold their own very well beside 
the French, There is a sobriety, but, at the same time, a rich- 
ness of ornament which is very satisfactory. . 

Fans bearing landscapes are also frequent in the collection, as 
well as pictures representing the interiors of churches and large 
buildings. On the whole, these “perspective views,” formally 
treated, lend themselves well to the shape of the fan. A picture 
of the marriage of the Dauphin, for instance, in 1747, gives us 
the interior of a spacious chapel, and the ceremony is little in- 
terrupted by the rays of the fan. One is called a view of St. 
James’s Square, but it does not appear to us to answer to any 
other known view. Another semi-architectural design is No. 428, 
which, in Mr. Walker's opinion, represents Louis XV. as a child 
watching a game of blind-man’s butf. <A third is the last fan in 
the catalogue, “ A View of the Place St, Mark, Venice, by 
Canaletto.” On the right is a curious pyramidal group of per- 
forming acrobats; on the left there is something very like Punch 
and Judy, or,as Mr. Walker callsit, “a peregrinic theatre.” The back- 
ground consists of the converging lines of the Piazza, with the 
square tower and the cathedral at the end of the view, which, by 
the way, has very little of Canaletto’s feeling about it. 

On the literary merits of the catalogue it is not needful to 
enlarge. Mr. Walker, in a modest pretace, disarmis criticism, but 
we cannot think he was well advised to make the list himself. Its 
shortcomings are serious, and there is no catalogue of fans suffi- 
ciently authoritative to’ supply the place this one should have 
filled. The excellent autotypes with which it is supplemented 
are, however, truly valuable, and we must hope Mr. Walker will 
not find his eflorts for the increase of knowledge even of such un- 
important objects unappreciated by the public who collect. It is 
much to be desired that the reserve price he has put on the 
collection as a whole may not beso high as to lead to its necessary 


dispersion, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MONG the numerous historical inquirers of the right kind 
whom France has now the good fortune to possess, M. 
Chantelauze holdsan honourable place well deserved by his work on 
Retz and Comines. His present book (1) is in a manner an off- 
shoot from his studies on the turbulent Qardinal. It is certainly 
odd, and not encouraging for the theory of the effects of training 
up a child in the way he should go, that such a very unsaintly 
ezvson as Paul de Gondi should have had the advantage of St. 
Yincent de Paul's instructions and presence in his early youth. 
But M. Chantelauze is both a little harsh and a little rhetorical in 
saying “ Jamais le génie du bien fut plus impuissant 4 lutter 
contre le génie du mal.” The Cardinal's faults were no small 
faults, but they were of the less odious order of vices, and were 
compensated by no inconsiderable virtues. However, it is no 
doubt remarkable that the most saintly personage of his age and 
country should have been successively brought into contact, and 
what may be called responsible contact, with two of th® most 
striking representatives of fashionable vice in two successive 
generations, Marguerite de Valois and the Cardinal de Retz. 
Marguerite, as M, Chantelauze remarks with perfect truth, was 
more than half a pagan, and Retz was certainly not more than 
half a Christian. The story of the connexion of St. Vincent de 
aul with the Gondis is excellently told here,and M. Charitelauze 
takes occasion to reduce some of the legendary accounts of the 
saint's performances to historical dimensions. 

M. Lebon’s book (2) is:another of the same class. It deals, how- 
ever, with a subject more directly concerning Englishmen and 
better known to them, much, if not by any means all, of M. 
Lebon’s materials baving ap d in the correspondence of 


Wickham (the chief English agent in the dealings with the émigrés) | 
some ten years ago. ‘The subject is, however, thoroughly treated | 


(x) Saint Vincent et les-Gondi. Par A. Chantelauze. Paris: Plon. 


(2) L’ Angleterre et la révolution francaise. Paz A. Lebon. Paris; Plon. | 


here from the point of view of general history. It is especially 
satisfactory to tind a French inquirer, after full examination of 
the documents both in England and France, demolishing entirely 
the popular French notion of. the selfish and egotistical policy of 
England, and especially of Pitt. That English politicians never 
tried to make the Royalist-Republican dispute a means of weaken- 
ing or dismembering France, that they did not even dream of 
imposing on the French a Government unwelcome to the mass of 
the nation, and that nothing but the insensate violence of the 
Revolutionary party itself dragged them into war, are facts perfectly 
well known to all impartial and well-informed students of history. 
But there is a contrary legend in France, and it is well that it 
should be exploded. It must be added that in this book, as in 
every fresh rehandling of the question, the incredible folly, in- 
stability, selfishness, and incapacity for practical politics of the 
émigrés come out more and more clearly. There is indeed nothing 
very surprising in this; for if there had been in them either 
wisdom, courage, resolution, or unity, there never would have 
been any emigration at all. 

M. d’Haussonville’s working up of the portion of the abundant 
Coppet muniments in these two volumes (3) isinteresting, because the 
subject is interesting, and because of the considerable number of 
original and unpublished letters and other documents which he 
includes. ‘The curious on history of Susanne Curchod, and her 
relations with Gibbon, will always bear retelling; and from the 
time of the establishment of the Neckers in Paris all the famous 
literary and. semi-literary characters of the later eighteenth 
century—Marmontel, Morellet, Grimm, Diderot, D’Alembert, Mlle. 
del’Espinasse, Galiani, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Mme, Geoffrin, Mme. 
du Deffand, Mme. d’Houdetot, Buffon, Thomas—were connected 
with the Swiss banker. The second volume deals with Mme. de 
Staél and with, the political fortunes of her father rather than 
with Mme. Necker and her friends. Hardly any treatment could 
a this matter, and’ M. d’Haussonville has treated ‘it fairly, 
though his critical powers, both as regards literature and life, are 
not remarkable. 

In his translation and commentary of Ecclesiastes (4) M. Renan 
has given the natural sequel to his ‘rsnslations, also commented, of 
Job and the Canticles, which, with The Preacher, make up what 
may be called the most secularly interesting group of the books of 
the Old Téstament. The wonderful tract, however, of “ the weary 
King Ecclesiast ” is not so well suited, either to the French genius 
or to the special talent of M. Renan, as some of the other themes 
which he has handled. It is both a little too deep and a little too 
high for him. No genuine Frenchman—and M. Renan (Breton as 
he is) isa Frenchman to the finger nails—ever really likes any- 
thing that shocks his self-complacency, and it must be a suffisance 
bien conditionnée indeed which withstands the solvent of The 
Preacher. The translation, elegant as it is, contrasts ill in its 
neat and ornate prettiness with the magnificent English version, 
perhaps the triumph of the whole English Bible. M. Renan’s 
comments, too, when they are not merely philological, show a 
deficiency of comprehension. Did any human being ever male a 
more unhappy comparison than that of Ecclesiastes to a “ petit 
écrit de Voltaire”? Here, again, is a sentence showing a singular 


‘dislocation of the point of view. M. Renan is talking of the 


cosmopolitanism of the Preacher and of the absence of purely 
Jewish patriotism in him. This, of course, exists; and, if this 
were the place, there might be a good deal to be said about it. 
What does M. Renan say? “TI n’est pas fier d’étre juif. On sent 

ue s'il duit se trouver un jour en rapports avec les Grecs et les 
Romaine, il fera tous les efforts pour dissimuler sa race 
et faire bonne figure aux dépens de Ja loi. dans le Aighlife du 
temps.” If this is not one of the most Philistine remarks ever 
made, we shall finally confess our ignorance of what Philistin- 
ism is, 

M. Tenot’s volume on the new defences of Paris (5)—-that extra- 
ordinary wide-meshed network which includes as much ground as 
a good-sized English county—gave the first idea of the result of 
ten years’ work and ten years’ lavish expenditure of money which 
Frenchmen have devoted to the protection of their country from 
a repetition of the disasters of 1870. His present volume follows this 
account up with another, exhibiting the whole system of defence 
of the eastern frontier. This ma divided into four sections. 
The first guards the access from Belgium ; the second that from 
Alsace-Lorraine; the third from Switzerland; and the fourth 
from Italy. _ The head-quarters of the First Division are Dunkirk 
(which, to the horror doubtless of the spirits of our grandfathers’ 
grandfathers, has once more become formidable), Lille, Arras, 
and Valenciennes, with Méziéres guarding the interval between 
this and the next section. Then the line of the Meuse has a 
corden of forts, with Toul and Verdun as centres, while behind 
both this and the Belgian first line are the strong places of Laon 
and Reims. Epinal and Belfort, with Langres behind them, each 
fortified, not as a single post, but as a whole cluster of forts, 

uard the Vosges and the juncture of Switzerland and Germany. 
Beeasicon; backed by Dijon, faces the Upper Jura; and various 
detached strong places, with Lyons behind them, the Lower. 
The Tarentaise and Muurienne valleys are blocked with a great 
entrenched camp at Grenoble, and a complicated stronghold at 
Briancon, so as to seal the way to Italian enterprise; while on the 


(3) Le Salon de Madame Necker. Par le Vicomte d’Haussonville. 2 vols. 
Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) L’Ecclésiaste. Par Ernest Renan. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 

(5) La frontiére. Par Eugene Tenot. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
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coast, first Nice, and then Toulon, await the invader. M. Tenot’s 
object is to show that, with the new defences, France could meet 
Italy, Spain, and Germany at once. It is fair to say that nothing 
that science could do to enable her to face such odds seems to have 
been omitted. Meanwhile, England debates placidly about pulling 
down her natural barriers. 

M. de Falloux (6) can hardly be said to be a famous person ; 
but most people who have studied French history and French 
literature know his name as that of a Liberal-Conservative in 
politics and religion, who made some figure at the close of the 
reign of Louis Philippe and during the Second Republic, and 
who is identified in religious literature with the names of Mme. 
Swetchine and Pére Lacordaire. It would have been a good 
thing for France doubtless had she had more public men like 
him, though something of the same curse which has weighed on 
the sect of the Trimmers in all ages seems to weigh on M. de 
Falloux. However, his discourses and miscellanies, even though 
many of them turn on so dead a subject as the question romaine 
under the Empire are not unwelcome. 

M. de la Barre-Dupareq (7) has given us a very careful history 
of the most despicable according to some, the most enigmatical 
according to others, of all the , "th of France, with a singular 
portrait as enigmatical as the person it represents, many refer- 
ences to contempo: documents, and a great deal of detail. 
Where his book is pon’ good is in the details of military history. 
Elsewhere he leaves something to desire. 

Prince J. Lubomirski (8), from whom we have had some tolerable 
books of travel before, encumbered a little by the personality of 
the author, has taken it into his head to write a book on 
Jerusalem, to which he affixes the sub-title ‘Un incrédule en 
Terre-Sainte.” This sub-title he proceeds to justify by informing 
us that he once had twelve thousand serfs, or thereabouts, in 
Russia; that he is a gentleman, if other people are not; and that 
he has grave doubts about the truth of Christianity, though he is 
good enough to recognize a “ Force Supérieure,” to which when he 
prays “ses idées sont plus lucides.” That must be very satisfactory 
to Prince J. Lubomizski, but we cannot think that he had done his 
duty in the way of orisons on the my when he conceived the idea 
of mixing up a book of travel with his personal beliefs and dis- 
beliefs. At any rate, the result is sometimes dull and at other 
times disagreeable. 

Everybody in France who is good for anything writes memoirs, 
and it was certainly time for M. de Pontmartin (9), who is some- 
body, to begin to write his. A man who has presented an address 
to the Duchess d’Angouléme, and who was authentically present 
at the first night of Hernani, may be excused for thinking that 
there is not any very indecent haste in issuing an autobiography 
in 1882. That M. de Pontmartin writes well and pointedly need 
not be said, especially to M. Zola, who is well aware of the fact. 
‘The “ Enfance et jeunesse,” however, with which this volume deals 
contain nothing specially interesting except the Hernant reminis- 
cences, and others of the same kind. What makes these specially 
piquant is that M. de Pontmartin was an ardent romanticist ; but 
that as a steady Legitimist and Catholic he is not atall fond of the 
author of Hernani in his later developments. He is thus in many 
ways useful as a check to more enthusiastic witnesses. 

The correspondence of George Sand now added to the complete 
edition of her works (10) is not easy to criticize, — * as a whole, 
and the present volume does not go beyond 1835. Nor can it be 
said that it throws very much light on the events that occurred 
before that period, such as Mme. Dudevant's conjugal disputes, her 
establishment as a woman of letters, her diaison with Musset, The 
truth seems to be that she was a person who always had her wits 
about her, and wrote for publication even when she was writing 
apparently private letters. 

Although the “ Reine” (11) does not make herself known on the 
title-page, her preface-writer, the novelist M. Louis Ulbach, betrays 
the open secret of her identity with the Queen of Roumania. We 
do not wish to be severe to any lady, but we are constrained to 
say that, if the postponement of this publication had been necessi- 
tated by the postponement of the very recent elevation of Roumania 
intoa Lingdom, iterature would not have suffered a deadly loss. 

Paris ingénu (12) is one of the pleasantest collections of newspaper 
articles of the lounging essay kind that we remember to have read. 
To analyse M. Aréne’s table of contents is impossible, for there is 
absolutely no bond of union between them, except that for the most 
part they illustrate some harmless oddity of character. Now it is an 
account of the actual and still living Schaunard of Henry Murger’s 
Vie de Bohéme, once the terror of fandlords and café-keepers, now 
an artist in toys, and a bourgeois of the most blameless kind. Now 
it is a sketch of the out-of-the-way professional men of Paris, the 
man who plays cards at so much an hour with sick people, the 
writer of degree-theses, the teacher of that abominable art (cursed 
by all strangers who abide in France), the art of playing on the 
bunting horn. Elsewhere there are atelier stories, fite stories, 
stories of every conceivable kind, except coarse stories, ill-natured 


(6) Discours et mélanges politiques. Par le Comte de Falloux. 2 vols. 
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stories, dull stories, and ill-written stories. These four kinds will 
be sought for in vain in M. Aréne’s pages. 

The letters of Lamartine(13), formerly published in octavo, 
have made their appearance, with some additions, in a cheaper 
form, uniform with the ordinary edition of the poems. 

M. Bardoux, one of the numerous politicians whom the unquiet 
sea of French politics has washed up (and alas! in too many 
cases down) in the last ten years, has published his speeches and 
political miscellanies (14). 

M. Dentu’s one-frane series (15,16) began nobly with André 
Chenier. The declension to Hamilton’s clever, but not very 
edifying, book is considerable; that to a translation of Ovid, who 
is surely best read in the original, if anybody wants to read him, 
is more remarkable still. 

It is not improbable that many English people who have to do 
with children will be glad to know of a volume (17), which isa 
collection of rebuses, enigmas, cryptograms, and puzzles of all 
kinds (some of them, we think, quite new in England), extracted 
from the Journal de la jeunesse. 

We can only mention M. Bouillier’s careful book (18) on 
Conscience, which is an attempt to re-establish psychological, as 
against physiological, ethics. 

Messrs. Hachette send us several of the admirably and cheaply 
illustrated books which they are famous for producing. La 
Suisse pittoresque (19) is literally one mass of engravings— 
excellent ones, too—of large size, and representing almost every 
famous scene in the playground of Europe. M. Les Bazeilles’ 
Vie des animaux (20) has fewer, and they are somewhat more 
artificial, but very well executed. Bonnes bétes et bonnes gens (21) 
is one of M. Girardin’s well-known books for children, not, we 
think, quite so good as some others of his that we have seen. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon (22) is now in its 
fourth year, and should be too well known to need description. 
Those who have not yet seen it need only be told that the draw- 
ings are ona larger scale and of a freer style than those in Mr. 
Blackburn’s “ Notes”; that no criticism or explanation beyond 
the title is attempted, and that there are nearly four hundred 
pictures reproduced. Unluckily the printing is in some cases 
rather defective, so that the drawings are very indistinct. This 
is especially the case with some of those printed in brown ink. 

The twenty-third number of the Revue des arts décoratifs (23) 
deserves praise for a sheet of engravings of Renaissance locks and 
keys of most exquisite workmanship, 

The eighth series of the Thédtre de campagne (24), dear to 
lovers of amateur theatricals, contains fifteen pieces, There are 

rhaps fewer very well known names (at least very well known 
in England) in this volume than in some of its predecessors, but 
those of MM. Cros, Ernest d’Hervilly, Eugéne Manuel, and 
Jacques Normand appear, and the new comers seem to be worthy 
of their company. 

Scénes & deux (25) is an independent volume of dramatic pieces 
requiring no elaborate apparatus and no great strength of company 
which deserves to be mentioned with the Thédtre de campagne. 

M. Clovis Hugues, known in politics already, twangs a not un- 
melodious, if not very distinct or original, lyre (26) in the intervals 
of the great three-handed duel between Clericals, Gambettists, and 
Trreconcilables. 

Even among prose-writers a poet deserves the first place, and, 
besides, there is not among our novelists this month one of M. 
Coppée's literary rank, even if poetry be put out of the question. 
It is with all the more disappointment, though disappointment is 
not exactly the word, that we have read these Contes en prose (27). 
M. Coppée is in them careful, correct, moderately interesting at 
times, but always of an oe mediocrity. 

M. Armand Silvestre (28) continues on his way (which, to 
judge from the number of editions of his two recent works, seems 
to bea popular way) of amusing, but decidedly coarse, stories. We 
use the word “coarse” advisedly—because it is not so much good 
morals as good manners which are offended by these tales. It isa 
pity that a writer who hasso much good humourat commandshould 
not have a little better taste. Le mariage de Gabrielle (29) is 
a novel of ordinary merit in an ordinary kind. M. Laforét has 
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attempted the extravaganza in Désiré Courtalin (30) without any 
very remarkable success. The adventures of the unlucky Gascon 
lawyer who called himself Orélie Antoine I., King of Araucania, 
have been a godsend to French journalists and novelists for 
tifteen years, and though this book is only a far-off echo of them, 
it seems still to be an echo. Nora (31) tells the story (not very 
novel) of the wife of a poor but honest man who is lured away by 
a rich scoundrel, is deserted by him, and returns to watch over her 
children in a menial capacity. M. Georges Lafenestre’s careful 
writing and seuse of art are well shown in Bartolomea (32), a 
story of Rome and Paris and love and sculpture and music. 
Gattenne (33) is exceedingly tragical, but not unsuccessfully so, 
and the tragedy is not mere blood and thunder. M. Matthey 
follows up his Drame dela croix rouge, of which we recently 
spoke in La femme de Judas (34). La vie d'un artiste (35) recurs 
to the old and scarcely exhausted, though somewhat disused, sub- 
ject of student life. Eyrielle (36), an episode of the siege of Paris, 
1s written in the form of letters—always a tedious and disagreeable 
arrangement, unless managed with extraordinary skill. This, 
however, is perhaps the worst thing to be said against it. 

M. Mary remarks at the beginning of his book (37) that “no- 
body will ever know the provinces,” and it must be admitted that 
other novelists besides himself seem to proceed on this assumption. 
His book is the story of a crime, and is not ill-written. Of 
Madame Naper (38) there is little to say. La Lugotte (39) (stories 
taken from the mouth of a Breton peasant woman), would 
be more. satisfactory if the dialect in which it is written 
did not make the mental effort of reading it rather severe. 
Cric-crac (40), a pleasant volume of military stories with a 
preface by the poet Edouard Cottinet, is said to be the work 
of an officer who served with distinction in the earlier Alge- 
rian wars, and then had the misfortune to lose his eyesight. 
Some of the tales have unquestionable merit. Many readers will 
be prevented by a disgustingly minute description of a massacre at 
the beginning of M. Matthey’s book (41) from going any further, 
and we do not think that they will lose much. As for Le krach (42) 
it is one of those noyels of the moment written in hot haste to 
meet the facts (in this case the facts of the recent Stock Exchange 
mania) which are very numerous in French literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Madame Adelina Patti.—Saturday, June 3, IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (first time this 
season). Rvsina, Madame Adelina Patti ; Figaro, Signor Cotogni ; Basilio, Signor de Reszke ; 
and Almaviva, Signor Nicolini. Conductor, Signor Bevig 

Madame Sembrich. — Monday, June 5, 1, SERAGLIO. Madame Sembrich, Madame 
Valleria, Mons. Gailhard, and Signor Frapolli. 

Madame Pauline Lucca. Tuesday, June 6, L'AFRICAINE. Madame Pauline Lucca, 
Madame Valleria, Signor Pandoltini, and Mons. Sylva. 4 

Doors open at $ o'clock ; the opera commences at half-past. . 

The Box-office, under the portico of the Theatre. is open from 10 till 5. Orchestra stalls, 25s. ; 
side boxes on the first tier, £3 3s. ; upper boxes, £2 12s. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. ; pit tickets, 7s.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘*CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRAZTORIUM,"'* CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM," and ** MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH," each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ “Christian Martyrs,’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY,35 New BondStreet. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 


Works of the Old representing in their proper colours various Frescoes by 


Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert Durer, Holbein, &c., are sol public as well as 
to members, at prices varying 10s. to 488. Pr of all the licatfons of the 
Membership, will be sent post free on applic at &% Old Bond 


‘F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY TIE QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE I, 1882. Cheques crossed Bank of England and Post-office 
Fp moge payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henry N. CUSTANCE, should be sent to the 
ansion House. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£59, £50, and £30, tenable for 

Four Years) to be held on Friday, June 16, 1882. Examination to commence Wednesday, 

June 14. Open to Boys under Fourteen on January 1, 1882. One Exhibition of £15, similarly 

tenable, may be added to Scholarship, or awarded s¢parately.—Apply to Rev: Tus Wave, 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


RossaLL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. the Heap-Masrer, Rossall 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION . for SIX 


SCHOLARSHIPS, Classical or Modern, Value from £67 a year, on July 27. Age under 
Fifteen.—Apply to the Rey. T. B. Head-master. 


S'. MARYLEBONE and ALL SOULS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, in union with King's College. HALF-TERM commences June 9. For 
Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 


H'GHG ATE SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for SIX FOUNDATION (of which three are Entrance) SCHOLARSHIPS of £21 
Ber, urther particulars on application to the Rev.C. MCDOWALL, D.D., 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to competition 

a year, which may be increased from _a special fund 
particulars from the Heab-Masren 


at Midsummer 1382, value from 
to £90 a year in case of scholars who 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Br 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR  SOHOOL. 
Founded 1881. Head-Master—Rev. F. H. TATHAM, McA. The buildings have been 
recently enlarged, and an extensive Cricket Ground acquired for the School. Numerous 
Scholarships tenable at the Universities. Terms moderate.—Apply to the HRAv-MASTER. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, at which BOYS 
are received from Seven to Fourteen CP of age, Rev. P. CRICK, M.A. An Examination 
for Entrance Scholarships will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, July 12 and 13.—f or 
Prospectus and further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


PETITES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A Number of 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competition in Ju v. 
Candidates residing in England may be examined in Loodon. For, part.culars <p).) 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 3, 1882. 


THE 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 


SUMMER 
EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN, 


FROM NINE TILL SEVEN. 


Admission, One Shilling. 


Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


NON-RESIDEN T.—REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. English 
be the most modern plan), French, German (acqui tinent), Music, and L; 
Good references.—A: aiken, E. 8., The Library, 92 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Devon .—ELECTION of 
UE BOYS in July next. Priority, after Founder's kin, to Sons of 


Naval also TWO OPEN SCHOLARS ibs —For particulars apply to the 


ee —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted a Cambridge M.A. and comapenaes: Teachers, pares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and all C Afew Vacancies. 


J DUCATION in GERMANY, for ARMY and UNIVER- 
TIES nae onel BERDOE WIL KINSON, late R.E., and Lieut.-Colonel WIL- 
KINSON SHAW, M.A.. late Garrison Instructor. prepare GENTI LEMEN for the ARMY 
through Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia. Having increased their Civil staff, they can 
now receive Candidates for the U: pecial ar for Staff College or 
other Army examinations. 
Nine pupils passed at the recent Sandhurst Preliminary and Militia Literary examinations. 
Fifteen hanged pe ny obtained Line ons from the last two competitions—nine in September, 
in March, 1882. 
dress, Darmstadt, Germany. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEME Street, Portman*Square,W. The CLASSES 
will meet after the Whitseutde Wi Ee on Monday, June 5, at 94 o'el lock. 

DELICATE BOYS (over Fourteen).—EIGHT are received 


in_a large Country House. Willingness to read and good character required. 
VACANCY now and January 1883.—M. A. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


PEDAER SECRETARYSHIP to a NOBLEMAN or 
of —A Member of Parliament desires to recommend an 
his Secretary, for the above.—Apply, by letter, to E., 


is at 
Place Bt James's 8. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c. 


| OFFICES i in FLEET STREET, Light and Lofty, TO BE 


LET, in one of the best positions, in the centre 0 the News: 
mises of the ‘** World” Advertisement Office. Suitable for 
ewspaper._For terms, &c., apply to H. FREEMAN, the “ 
86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


paver and on the 
a Provincial 


HOTELS. 
-—-BEDFORD HOTEL. weeFacing Sea an 


ade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long 
a paciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen, Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


,ASTBOURNE. .—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 
own grounds facing the Sea. Five drive from Railway close 

to the Devonshire Park and Baths. if desired. Terms 

day. Nocharge for attendance. Table d’ at at separate ‘ables from 6 P.M. tos M., 

the personal su perintendence of new Proprietors, CLEAVE & GASCOIGNE. 


ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER Toya MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and nd AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE ‘MONEY. —SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures for— 
BOMBAY . From Gravesend, 
CALCUTTA CEYLON, Fortnightly ein Brinda, 30 PM 


Lonpon OFFICES: 122 LEADENHALL ‘STREET, E.C., and 


25 COCKSPUR STREET 
F URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. ‘The original, best, and most 
priced Catalogue, with Terine. post ree 24s, 249, and 200 Tottenham Court itoad, 
priced 
‘And 19,20, and 31 Morwell Street, W. Established i862, 


SULAR and 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 To 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 


ME: HENRY LAURANCE, F. S. S., Oculist Optician, 
PERSONALLY adapts his imp it 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square, London (three doors from rid 4 “Ohare daily from Ten till Four 
Cotaresye excepted). Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict. John Lowe, Esq., 
Lynn, Physician to nce of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; ‘Lieut. Gen: 
pe. Brentford ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon ; and hundreds 
ers. in Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphlet, ** Spectacl es : their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


* An agreeable, refreshing, and useful drink.” 
Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 
ANNUAL SALE, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


CHIANTI we Red (from the estate of Baron Ricasoli) 21s. per dozen. 
CAPRI, BIA 


Messrs. H. B. FEAROS & SON have i Wines, 


FEARON & SON, Holborn t, 
at Yorksh: uct, E.C., and 145 New Bond Street, London ; 


LQUEUR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE.—This delicious 


Gale now 


Liqueur, and the ine known remedy for Dyspepsia. 80 to 
had of all Spirit M Merchant nited Kingdore 
the Colonies, W. DOYLE, 2 
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